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ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  DE  WITT  CI.INTON  AT  THE 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIE¬ 
TY. 

We  insert  below  this  address  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  To  see  such  men  as  Mr.  Clinton,  who  have 
held  conspicuous  stations  in  political  life,  who  have 
been  active  in  its  scenes  of  tumult  and  business,  and 
who  have  been  employed  in  governing  the  machine¬ 
ry  of  a  great  commonwealth — to  see  them  enter  the 
arena  of  Bible  Societies,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
direct  interests  of  Christianity,  the  ample  resources 
of  powerful  intellect ;  is  what  no  good  man  can  con¬ 
template  with  indifference.  Many  of  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  anniversaries  of  our  benevolent  in¬ 
stitutions,  are  eloquent  and  impassioned,  but  yetde- 
clai*atory,  and  for  present  effect  only.  This  we 
ought  to  expect,  it  has  its  importance,  and  gives  us 
no  offence.  It  would  be  too  much,  also,  to  hope  for 
orthodox  and  correct  views  only  of  the  nature  of  true 
religion,  in  the  thousands  of  orations  with  which  the  . 
press  teems  every  spring;  when  we  reflect  on  the 
great  variety  of  sects  and  classes  that  the  controlling 
firovidence  of  Jehovah  has  made  to  harmonize  in 
this  stupendous  work.  We  have  reason  of  congraf- 
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ulation  that  so  few  abberations  from  truth  appear. — 
When,  however,  an  error  of  a  very  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  is  uttered,  no  reputation  ol  him  who  utters  it;  no 
zeal  for  the  success  of  the  great  and  good  cause  ;  no 
admiration  of  Bible  institutions,  ought  to  shield  it 
from  merited  reproof.  On  the  contrary,  these  very 
considerations  render  it  important,  that  the  evil  like¬ 
ly  to  result  under  such  circumstances,  should  be  coun¬ 
teracted.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  on  the 
first  page  of  the  ‘‘Seventh  Anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society.”  It  is  in  the  address  of  the  bon. 
John  Jay,  President  of  the  Society,  read  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence.  “  The  divine  attributes,”  says  the 
President,  “  forbid  us  to  suppose,  that  the  almighty 
sovereign  of  the  universe,  will  permit  any  province 
of  his  empire  to  remain  forever  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sacred  Scriptures  assure  us,  that 
it  shall  not  only  be  reduced  to  obedience,  but  also  be 
so  purihed  and  improved,  as  that  righteousness  and 
felicity  shall  dwell  and  abide  in  it.”  Here  is  plain¬ 
ly  stated,  and  openly  avowed  the  doctrine  of  univer¬ 
sal  salvation — the  salvation  of  all  men  and  all  devils 
—who  compose  the  only  two  provinces  of  Jehovah’s 
empire,  in  which  we  have  heard  of  revolt.  So  far 
is  the  Bible  from  giving  us  an\'  assurance  of  this,  that 
it  assures  of  the  very  contrary.  At  the  last  judg¬ 
ment  the  wicked  shall  be  ordered  away  “  into  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an¬ 
gels” — where  “  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascend- 
eth  up  forever  and  ever” — and  “  where  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched.”  But  we 
would  fondly  hope  that  the  President’s  pen,  in  bis 
old  age,  made  a  slip,  and  that  he  meant  only  to  say 
that  all  nations,  in  our  .province  God’s  dominions, 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  in  the 
milleBium,  of  which  the  Bible  does  give  us  the  most 
ample  and  consolatory  assurance. 

The  tollowing  sentiment  in  Mr.  Clinton’s  address  is 
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one  which  we  often  hear  on  such  occasions  from  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  bar,  and  from  politicians,  when  they  deliver 
addresses  before  Bible  institutions.  ^^The  sanctions  of 
religion  compose  thefoundattons  of  good  government. 
We  rejoice  from  the  heart,  to  hear  such  a  sentiment 
littered  by  such  men,  on  such  a  theatre.  We  recol¬ 
lect  that  at  the  sixth  or  preceding  anniversary  of  this 
noble  institution,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr« 
Ketclium,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  bar  in  New- 
York,  deliver  a  very  judicious  address,  all  of  which 
had  a  bearing  on  this  very  point;  May  the  Lord 
of  H  osts,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
and  who  turneth  them  as  the  rivers  of  water  whith¬ 
ersoever  be  will,  and  who.  has  turned  the  hearts  of 
millions  to  the  glorious  business  of  circulating  his 
precious  word,  direct  the  hearts  of  all  men  to  the 
Bible  as  “  the  foundation  of  all  good  government,” 
and  teach  them,  that  the  interest  and  the  glory  of  the 
nations,  is  to  walk  by  the  law  and  the  testimony — 
the  unerring  law  of  human  action  in  all  relations  of 
human  life,  planned  by  the  wisdom,  adopted  by  the 
benevolence,  and  enacted  under  the  awful  sanction 
of  God’s  dread  authority.  But  we  have  already  too 
long  detained  our  readers  from,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  feast,  with  which  we  present  them  in  Mr. 
Clinton’s  address. 

“  When  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  attend,  some 
years  since,  an  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society, 
it  was  honoured,  I  believe  for  the  last,  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  its  venerable  President,  who  has  since  been 
numbered  among  the  illustrious  dead.  His  mortal 
remains  are  mouldering  in  the  grave ;  but  it  is  hum-, 
bly  hoped  that  his  immortal  spirit  is  in  heaven,  en¬ 
joying  the  rewards  of  a  well  spent  life,  the  commun¬ 
ion  of  saints  and. angels,  and  the  smiles  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Father  of  the  universe.  His  worthy  succes- 
■sor,  is,  I  learn,  with  deep  regret,  disabled  by  bodily 
inhrroity.from  attending  in  his  place,  but  he  has  fa- 
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voured  us  with  an  emanation  from  his  highly  gifted 
mind.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  statesman  of 
the  revolution,  and  has  rendered  eminent  services  to 
the  republic.  After  a  life  devoted  to  patriotism,  il¬ 
luminated  by  talents,  and  distinguished  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  integrity,  he  has  dedicated  his  setting  sun 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  has 
given  all  the  weight  of  his  elevated  character  to  the 
support' of  an  institution,  which  embraces  within  its 
purview,  the  highest  interests  of  the  human  race. — ^ 
He  too,  will,  in  the  course  of  nature,  follow,  ere  long, 
his  distinguished  predecessor.  Let  us  render  him  . 
when  living,  the  honours  ^ue  to  his  high  office  in 
this  institution — to  his  exalted  merit — to  the  purity 
of  his  private,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  public  life  : 
And  under  this  impression,  I  have  the  honour  to 
pi'opose  the  followirrg  resolution  : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  President,  for  the  address  with  which  he 
has  favoured  the  society  on  the  present  occasion  and 
the  lively  interest  which  he  manifests  in  its  prosper¬ 
ity  and  success.” 

On  this  occasion,  and  as  intimately  connected  ' 
with  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavour  wdth  great  diffi¬ 
dence,  to  illustrate  the  principles,  enforce  the  objects 
and  elucidate  the  merits  of  associations  established 
for  diffusing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God,  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  man  in  this  world,  and  for  his  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  future  state,  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  cor- 
rollary,  that  its  extensive  circulation  is  a  duty  of  ihe 
most  imperative  nature,  and  an  interest  of  the  highest 
character.  However  the  various  members  of  the 
Christian  community  may  differ  about  doctrine  or 
discipline,  they-  must  all,  notwithstanding,  recognize 
the  divino  origin,  and.  the  sacred  character  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble;  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  they  must  all  emanate 
from  a  common  centre,  and  all  tcrmiii^te  in  the  same 
periphery. 
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As  this  place  is- neutral  ground,,  on  which  all  the 
contending  sects  of  Christendom  may  assemble  in 
peace,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  with  pious  zeal 
the  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  of  promo¬ 
ting.  with  concentrated  effort,  the  great  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion,  how  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  different 
views  should  be  taken  of  this  subject;  and  that  con¬ 
troversy  should  be  excited,  as  to  the  dispensation- 
of  the  highest  charity.  For  alas  !  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended  that  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  should  be 
modified  or  restrained  by  human  agency.  While 
this  opposition  proceeds  from  quarters  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect,  and  is  enforced  by  the  most  in¬ 
genious  appeals  to  sectarian  feeling,  to  the  passions 
and  imagination,  it  is  our  incumbent  duty  to  resist 
all  attempts  to  intercept  the  light  of  heaven  from  stri¬ 
king  the  earth.  In  maintaining  the  pre-eminent  me¬ 
rits  of  Bible  Socities,Jef  us  not,  however,  lose  sight 
of  that  charity  which  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
Christian  character;  and  let  us  not  mingle  acrimon¬ 
ious  imputations  in  our  own  vindication  of  a  great 
and  glorious  cause.  The  citadel  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  charity,  may  be  defended  without  the  use 
of  poisoned  weapons,  and  we  may  refute  the  argu¬ 
ments,  without  impeaching  the  motives,  or  wound¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  our  opponents.  And  let  it  be  in¬ 
delibly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  that  the  errors  of 
wise  men  are,  at  least,  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  that 
even  the  obliquities  of  good  men  incline  towards 
heaven. 

Whatever  glosses  may  be  thrown  on  this  subject, 
and  whatevar  disguises  may  be  adopted,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  opposition  must  finally  entrench  itself  in  the 
absolete  exploded  doctrine  of  the  danger  of  illumin¬ 
ating  mankind.  And  no  person  can  take  this  ground 
without  entertaining  erroneous  views  of  the  fabric  of 
human  society  and  of  the  high  destinies  of  religion, 
lii  its  full  latitude  and  unqualified  extent,  it  compels 
us  to  consider  the  ruler  every^  thing  and  the  people- 
46* 
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aothing,  and  to  substitute  the  exposition  of  the  priest 
for  the  will  of  the  Deity.  As  ignorance  is  the  pat¬ 
ron  of  error  and  the  enemy  of  truth,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  friendly  to  the  propagation  of  religion 
and  the  ascendency  of  good  government.  If  it  teach 
man  his  rights,  it  also  teaches  him  his  duties.  “Truth 
and  goodness,”  said  an  illustrious  philosopher,  “  dif¬ 
fer  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print,  for  truth  prints 
goodness,  arid  they  be  the  clouds  of  error  which  de¬ 
scend  in  the  storms  of  passions  and  perturbations.” 

To  deny  the  full  benefit  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
most  unlimited  and  unsophisticated  shape,  to  all  the 
family  of  mankind,  is  to  assume  the  ground 'of  our  in¬ 
capacity  for  the  full  reception  of  the  revealed  will  of 
heaven ;  and  the  whole  assumption  is  predicated  on 
the  most  untenable  premises.  If  the  Almighty,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  goodness,  has  graciously  conde¬ 
scended  to  promulgate  his  will  to  the  human,race, 
we  cannot  deny  our  capacity  to  understand  the  rev¬ 
elation  without  charging  Divine  Providence  with  an 
useless  dispensation.  And,  if  we  take  refuge  in  the 
pale  ot  sectarian  pretensions,  and  insist  that  the  light 
of  the  gospel  shall  only  reach  us  through  the  refract¬ 
ing- medium  of  human  illustration,  is  not  this  a  virtu¬ 
al  abandonment  of  the  controversy  ?  The  Deity,  in 
declaring  his  will,  announced  that  man  was  able  to 
receive,  and  ought  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
revelation.  And  in  contending  that  it  must  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  an  exclusive  channel,  or  only  through  cer¬ 
tain  selected  organs,  we  fully  concede  that  human 
nature  may  be  rendered  a  fit  depository  as  well  as 
channel  of  divine  truth.  And,  to  borrow  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  great  philosopher,  “  to  say  that  a  blind 
custom  of  obedience  should  be  a  surer  obligation 
than  duty  taught  and  understood,  is  to  affirm  that  a 
blind  man  may  tread  surer  by  a  guide,  than  a  seeing 
man  can  by  a  light.”  Within  this  narrow  compass 
bs  comprised  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  debate. 
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I  believe  that  it  is  now.  generally  understood,  that 
human  reason  cannot  in  itself  furnish  certain  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  future  state.  The  aspirations  of  the 
soul  after  immortality — the  general  impressions  of 
mankind — the  constitution  of  the  human  mind — and 
the  benign  attributes  of  the  Deity  render  it  highly 
probable,  that  our  existence  is  not  bounded  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  world.  Hut  it  is  well  known 
that  this  concatenation  of  reasoning,  every  circum¬ 
stance  in  this  enumeration  of  considerations,  has 
been  assailed  with  no  inconsiderable  force.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  highest  efforts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  have  been  unable  to  afford  suitable  and 
distinct  views  of  our  mode  of  existence  in  a  future 
state.  Even  the  end  of  our  creation  has  been  the 
subject  of  doubt  and  debate:  and  the  powers  of 
philosophy,  the  fictions  of  mythology,  and  the  sub- 
tilties  of  metaphysics,  have  been  unsuccessfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  dispelling  the  clouds  and  darkness  that 
rested  for  ages  over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  world  was  created  to  punish 
man  for  the  sins  committed  in  a  pre-existent  state. 
Others  have  imagined,  that  it  sprung  from  a  fortuit¬ 
ous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  an  infinite  series  of  causes, 
that  man  is  the  creature  of  chance,  has  no  fixed  des¬ 
tination,  and  will  experience  the  fate  of  other  organ¬ 
ic  matter.  Some  have  considered  him  as  created  to 
afford  amusement  to  superior  beings,  and  to  be  “  the 
standing  jest  of  heaven;”  while  others  have  contend¬ 
ed  that  his  existence  is  essential  to  complete  the  se¬ 
ries  of  created  substances,  and  to  supply  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  being. 

If  the  end  and  aim  of  our  being  in  this  world  have 
appeared  so  obscure  to  the  benighted  vision  of  hu¬ 
man  reason,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  its  view 
of  a  future  state  ^  The  most  sublime  flights  of  poet- 
rjjr,  and  the  most  profound  elaborations  of  philosophy, 
have  altogether  failed  in  furnishing  luminous,  distinct* 
and  cheering  prospects  of  immortality.  The  most 
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alluring  views  of  heaven  were  entirely  derived  Iron: 
tlie  earth;  and  the  final  allotment  of -the  virtuous, 
was  only  a  transit  from  this  world  to  a  material  para¬ 
dise. 

Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac’d. 

Some  iiappier  island  in  the  wat’ry  waste. 

In  the  bowers  of  bliss;  in  the  gardens  of  delight;  iu 
the  fields  cf  Elysium;  in  the  seats  of  the  illustrious 
and  beatified  dead,  there  was  alwa}  s  a  retrospective 
longing,  lingering  look,  at  the  superior  fascinations  of 
this  world.  The  great  epic  bard  of  Rome,  after  he 
had  exhausted  the  powers  of  his  creative  mind,  in 
describing  the  delights  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  asserts 
the  return  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  to  this  world, 
in  order  to  reanimate  other  bodies.  And  the  father 
of  heroic  poetry,  “  whose  magic  muse  soared  to  the 
topmost  heaven  of  grandeur,”  describes  his  heroes  as 
dissatisfied  with  their  portion  in  the  regions  of  bless^. 
edness.  When  Ulysses  congratulates  Achilles  on 
his  supremacy  over  the  mighty  dead,  the  latter  in¬ 
dignantly  exclaims,  that  he  would  rather  be  a  servile 
hind,  and  eat  the  bread  of  poverty  on  earth,  than 
exercise  imperial  authority  over  all  the  Shades. 

W’hole  nations  were  ignorant  of  a  future  state;  and 
others  had  but  feeble  glimmerings  of  light  on  this 
subject.  The  ancient  philosophers  were  divided  in 
their  views.  Many  of  them  utterly  discredited,  and 
some  openly  ridiculed  an  hereafter.  The  consequen¬ 
ces  of  this  state  of  things  were  in  every  respect  most 
deplorable:  they  were  felt  in  every  vein  and  artery 
of  social  combination,  and  in  every  aspect  and  con¬ 
formation  of  conduct  and  character.  The  ancients, 
who  disbelieved  in  a  future  stale,  were  utterly  una¬ 
ble  to  account  for  the  moral  phenomena  of  this 
world.  When  they  considered  the  events  tind  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  life — when  they  beheld  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  laurels  on  the  brow  of  the  tyrant,  the  oppress¬ 
or  rolling  iu  affluence,  and  the  murderer  defying 
punishment — W'hcn  they  perceived  the  wise  and  the 
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virtuous  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  overwhelmed 
with  calamity:  When  they  saw  Cato  driven  to  sui¬ 
cide,  Socrates  to  hemlock,  and  Aristides  in  exile ; 
and  heard  the  dying  Brutus  exclaim,  that  virtue  was 
an  empty  name — in  what  a  dreadful  position  did  they 
stand  ?  A  knowledge  of  a  future  world  would  have 
elucidated  all  incongruities,  solved  all  doubts,  dis¬ 
pelled  all  darkness.  They  sometimes,  indeed,  en¬ 
deavored.  to  vindicate  the  ways,  of  God  to  man,  by 
alledging  that  in  this  sublunary,  state  virtue  was  its 
own  reward ;  that  vice  was  attended  by  an  appropri¬ 
ate  punishment,  and  that  a  man’s  enormities  were 
at  least  visited  on  his  posterity;  and  when  forced 
from  the  full  extent  of  their  positions  by  the  testi- 
inony  of  dull  experience,  they  took  refuge  in  athe¬ 
ism,  or  inculcated  that  the  Deity  had  no  agency  in 
the  concerns  of  this  world,  or  adopted  the  system  of 
polytheism,  and  believed  in 

Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust. 

Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust. 

In  this  state  of  moral  darkness,  Jesus  Christ  appear¬ 
ed,  pointing  out  the  way  to  heaven,  and  shedding 
light  over  the  world.  What  was  before  uncertain 
he  rendered  certain  :  for  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  “  he  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
Gospel.”  And  herein  consists  a  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture,  and  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Christian  dis¬ 
pensation.  It  lifted  the  veil  that  concealed  futurity 
from  view,  and  separated  time  from  eternity;  and  it 
affords  clear  demonstrations  of  the  life  to  come.  All 
doubts  on  this  subject  have  vanished,  for  a  belief  in 
the  Christian  religion  is  utterly  incompatible  with  a 
disbelief  of  a  future  state.  Christianity  not  only  as¬ 
certains  its  existence  but  points  qut  our  destinies  in 
it.  Instead  of  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  a  Mahome¬ 
tan  Paradise — instead  of  Elysian  Fields  of  Pagan  su¬ 
perstition,  or  the  transmigrations  of  the  Metempsy¬ 
chosis,  “  our  minds  arc  lifted  up  from  the  dungeon 
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of  the  body  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  essence 
of  the  Almighty,”  and  we  are  endowed  with 

Perfections  absolute,  graces  divine, 

And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds. 

Christianity  may  be  contemplated  in  two  impor¬ 
tant  aspects.  First,  in  reference  to  its  influence  on 
Ihis  world — and  secondly,  in  reference  to  our  desti¬ 
nies  in  the  world  to  come.  And  whatever  may  be 
mtimaied  to’ the  contrary  by  the  sneers  of  infidelity, 
or  the  cavils  of  scepticism,  it  may  be  asserted  boldly, 
and  can  be  demonstrated  conclusively,  that  to  its  ce¬ 
lestial  influence  we  are  indebted  for  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  the  elevation  of  female  charticter, — the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness — the  successful 
cultivation  of  knowledge — the  establishment  of  free 
government,  and  the  dominion  of  good  order  and 
peace,  wherever  they  prevail' in  the  great  communi¬ 
ties  of  mankind. 

Had  I  the  time  and  the  talent,  1  would  proceed 
with  pleasure  to  establish  these  positions,  but  res¬ 
tricted  as  I  am  in  both  respects,  1  can  only  glance  at 
some  of  the  leading  topics. 

We  are  governed  by  our  hopes  and  our  fears — by  I 
the  desire  of  happiness  and  the  dread  of  misery. 
The  laws  which  regulate  our  conduct,  are  the  laws  of 
man,  and  the  laws  of  God.  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  exercising  a  strong  influence  and,  in  many  instan¬ 
ces,  a  controlling  power  over  our  actions,  an  anxious 
desire  to  acquire  the  good  will,  and  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  our  fellow  creatures,  by  a  conformity  to  the 
general  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  This  is  denomi¬ 
nated  by  Mr.  Locke,  the  law  of  opinion.  The  sane-  N 
lions  of  laws  in  order  to  be  complete,  ought  to  com-  | 
prise  rewards,  as  well  as  punishments.  The  ineffi- 
cacy  of  human  laws,  for  theif  intended  objects,  is 
palpable  from  the  daily  operations  of  society,  and  j 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages.  Secret  crimes 
are  of  course  unpunished;  and  how  many  of  the 
guilty  escape  from  the  want  of  testimony — from  ca- 
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oualties — aud  from  the  imperfect  or  perverse  dispen¬ 
sation  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  there  are  many  ab- 
berations  from  virtue  which  do  not  come  within  the 
cognizance  or  the  policy  of  human  legislation.  Vio¬ 
lations  of  what  are  termed  the  duties  of  perfect  obli¬ 
gation,  answer  to  this  description.  Ingratidude— 
infidelity  in  friendship-^-tho  want  of  charity — an  in¬ 
fraction  of  hospitality-T— are  not  punished  by  the  tri¬ 
bunals  of  men.  And  deeds  of  the  most  dangerous 
character,  which  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  pri¬ 
vate  happiness  and  public  prosperity,  are  sometimes 
not  considered  criminal.  Lying  and  adultery,  for 
instance,  escape  with  impunity. .  The  complex  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government,  the  arduous  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  embarrassment  and  difficulties 
which  surround  the  operations  of  legislation,  fre¬ 
quently  produce  crimes  peculiar  to  the  social  com¬ 
binations  of  man  and  generate  evils  unknown  in  a 
state  of  nature.  But  in  addition  to  these  considera¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  innocent  are  fre¬ 
quently  punished  instead  of  the  guilty,  and  that 
human  laws  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  sanction  of 
rewards.  To  confer  honours  for  obedience,  would 
be  as  ridiculous  as  unavailing.  The  honour  of  many 
would  resolve  itself  into  the  honour  of  none.'  To 
dispense  pecuniary  rewards,  would  be  nugatory  or 
impracticable.  In  an  unqualified  extent,  no  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  able  to  supply  the  fund;  and  even  in 
a  restricted  form,  its  operation  would  be  to  receive 
money  with  one  hand  as  a  premiurh,  and  to  pay  it 
back  with  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  a  tax. 

The  efficacy  of  the  law  of  opinion,  is  also  limited, 
and  has  all  the  imperfections  attached  to  humanity. 
It  cannot  reach  those  who  are  hardened  in  infamy, 
and  plunged  in  iniquity;  and  its  sanctions  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  w'orld.  Hypocrisy 
braves  its  denunciations;  exalted  rank  and  great  opu¬ 
lence,  feel,  in  some  degree,  superior  to  its  terrors; 
and  tlie  stoic  in  his  apatliy,  the  anchorite  in  his  se- 
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elusion,  and  the  misanthrope  in  his  hatred,  iook 
with  ineffable  contempt  on  the  men  and  the  thine:s  of 
this  world.  And  to  this  It  may  be  added,  tliat  the 
law  of  opinion  does  not  always  present  an  immuta¬ 
ble  standard  of  virtue,  and  an  unerring  criterion  of 
excellence;  but  sometimes  connives  at  departures 
from  the  rules  of  morality. 

The  sanctions  of  the  Divine  law  supply  all  these 
deficiencies,  cover  the  whole  area  of  human  action, 
reach  every  case,  punish  every  sin,  and  recompense 
every  virtue.  Its  rewards  and  its  punishments,  are 
graduated  with  perfect  justice  ;  and  its  appeals  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  man,  are  of  the  most  potent 
character,  and  transcendant  influence. 

The  codes  of  men,  and  the  laws  of  opinion,  de¬ 
rive  a  great  portion  of  their  weight  from  their  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  future  world.  Justice  cannot  be  adminis¬ 
tered  without  the  sanctity  of  truth,  and  the  great  se¬ 
curity  against  perjury  is  the  amenability  of  another 
state.  The  sanctions  of  religion  compose  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  good  government;  and  the  ethic«,  doc¬ 
trines,  and  examples,  furnished  by  Christianity,  ex¬ 
hibit  the  best  models  for  the  laws  of  opinion. 

The  imperfect  views  which  the  Pagan  religion  af¬ 
forded  of  futurity,  had,  notwithstanding,  considera¬ 
ble  influence  on  the  interests  of  mankind.  Herodo¬ 
tus  represents  the  people  called  the  immortal  Geta', 
6n  account  of  their  belief  in  a  future  state,  as  the 
bravest  and  most  upright  of  the  Thracian  nations. 
And  Juvenal  describes  the  horrible  depravity  of  the 
age,  to  the  reigning  infidelity  which  had  exploded 
from  the  public  creed  the  Stygian  Lake,  and  other 
terrors  of  the  ancient  mythology. 

The  Christian  religion,  armed  with  power,  en¬ 
dowed  with  light,  fortified  by  truth,  and  revealed  by 
God — foretold  in  the  prophecies,  attested  by  mira¬ 
cles,  sealed  w'ilh  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  sublim¬ 
ed  by  the  morality  of  Heaven,  is  thus  presented  to 
man,  exhibiting  him  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  en- 
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forcing  his  good  conduct  in  this  transitory  state,  in 
order  to  secure  his  felicity  in  the  regions  of  eternal 
bliss.  It  places  what  Archimedes  wanted,  the  lever 
of  power  on  another  and  a  better  world,  and  con¬ 
trols  all  the  operations  of  man  in  unison  with  the 
prescriptions  of  divine  love. 

Feeble  and  imperfect  as  this  view  is,  it  notwith¬ 
standing  presents  powerful  inducements  to  encour¬ 
age  your  animated  perseverence  and  redoubled  ex¬ 
ertions  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  religion. — 

I  Institutions  like  this,  unite  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
!  ship  and  charity,  all  their  cultivators,  without  regard 
to  kindred,  sect,  tongue,  or  nation.  In  this  place,  an 
i  altar  is  erected  to  concord — peace  is  declared  among 
the  most  discordant  seels — and  the  parti-coloured 
coat  of  Joseph  is  exchanged  for  the  seamless  gar¬ 
ment  of  Christ;  and  in  such  a  holy  cause,  be  assur¬ 
ed,  that  the  visitations  of  Divine  approbation  will  at¬ 
tend  your  proceedings — that  opposition  will  prove 
like  the  struggles  of  a  river  with  the  ocean — and  that 
although  mountains  of  sophistry  may  be  piled  on 
mountains  of  invective,  like  Ossa  on  Pelion,  yet  that 
all  such  attempts  will  terminate  like  the  fabled  wars 
of  the  Titans,  and  can  nover  prevail  against  truth  and 
Heaven.” 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  NELSON,  AT  THE  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EVANGELICAL  TRACT 
SOCIETY. 

Mr.  President, 

The  very  fact  of  assembling  ourselves  together 
on  the  present  occasion  is,  at  least,-  a  visible  demon¬ 
stration  that  we  feel  more  or  less  concerned  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  evangelical  principles ;  and  to 
those  who  are  alive  to  such  an  object,  the  aspect  of 
the  moral  world  will  always  appear  deeply  interest- 
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ing.  Were  we  capable  of  drawing  aside  the  veil, 
which  covers  from  human  view,  the  latent  motives 
of  every  individual  member  of  society  :  could  we 
penetrate  their  feelings,  their  reasonings,  and  the 
vast  variety  of  thought,  reflection,  and  calculation, 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  great  sum  of 
their  actions,  and  the  mutual  influence,  vvhicli  the 
actions  of  men  have  on  each  other  throughout  the 
vast  machinery  of  society,  we  might  be  better  able 
to  form  something  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  busy 
agitation  which,  in  the  present  day,  so  universally 
pervades  the  literary,  the  religious,  and  the  political 
world.  Our  powers,  however,  are  extremely  limited, 
and  when  we  turn  inwardly  on  our  own  minds,  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  a  few  inches,  we  find  a 
world  of  confusion,  which  we  cannot  fathom;  and  we 
are  often  lost  in  the  maze  of  our  own  thoughts,  when 
we  attempt  to  analyze  a  series  of  reflections,  which 
has  transpired  within  the  last  moment.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  we  are  perfectly  certain,  that  there  is  a 
Being,  who  affixes  to  every  atom  its  particular  posi- 
sition,  in  the  great  sum  of  things,  who  with  one  cm- 
nicient  glance  views  every  incipient  thought,  and 
with  a  power  paramount  to  all  control,  regulates  the 
individual  and  combined  effects  of  all  the  actions,  to 
which  thought  gives  birth  throughout  his  wiiole  mo¬ 
ral  empire.  We  may,  therefore,  rest  assured,  that 
the  machinery  of  nature  and  ol  grace  is  regularly  and 
steadily  progressing  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  ob¬ 
ject,  the  glory  of  its  maker  in  the  salvation  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  It  is  our  business  to  know  the 
particular  niches  which  we  occupy  in  this  stupend¬ 
ous  plan.  We  know,  indeed,  that  God’s  purposes 
will  be  accomplished  whatever  be  our  motive  or  our 
actions;  but  shall  we  share  in  the  glory  of  being  co¬ 
workers  with  God.^  Or  shall  we  suffer  the  vengeance 
due  to  rebels  against  Christ’s  kingdom  ? 

O  my  soul!  on  which  side  of  this  great  moral 
question  art  thou  disposed  to  risk  all  thy  hopes  and  all 
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iliy  happiness?  In  the  political  world,  man,  as  a 
member  of  the  great  social  compact,  begins  to  under¬ 
stand,  correctly  to  appreciate,  and  with  spirit  to  vin¬ 
dicate  those  great  moral  principles,  which  the  God 
of  nature  has  made  his  birthright.  The  maxims  of 
freedom  begin  powerfully  to  agitate  the  nations,. wh6 
have  long  slumbered  in  stupid  apatby,  under  the 
oppressive  chains  of  despotism  and  tyranny.  The 
shackles  arc  already  falling  from  the  victims  of  slave¬ 
ry,  and  the  soul,  which  shrunk  into  brutal  stupidity 
is  expanding  under  an  aspiring  sense  of  its  native 
dignity  to  prove  worthy  of  the  blessings  of  freedom: 
talents  are  called  into  requisition ;  property  is  consi¬ 
dered  valuable  onlv  as  the  means  of  establishing  the 
rights  of  man;  the  press  teems  with  tracts  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  disseminating  those  principles,  which  have 
already  spread  like  frost  over  the  luxuriant  harvest, 
which  European  despotism  had  expected  quietly  to 
reap,  while  terror  and  amazement  have  seized  upon 
the  monarch  just  congratulated  on  the  safety  of  his 
throne.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  very  edicts,  which  are  issued 
against  those  publications,  that  frown  upon  heredita¬ 
ry  claims  to  illegitimate  tyranny,  manifest  the  totter¬ 
ing  condition  ol  the  thrones  of  the  nations,  and  that 
the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  dignitaries  of 
spiritual  Rome  shall  perish  in  their  own  ruins,  and 
when  the  aspect  of  the  polititical  world  shall  be  glo¬ 
rious  under  the  benign  reign  of  HIM  whose  right  it 
is  to  rule.  If  men  cheerfully  sacrifice  their  proper¬ 
ty,  their  lives,  their  all,  for  the  establishment  of  their 
civil  rights;  what  ought  to  be  the  efforts  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Christ,  the  sons  of  God,  the  heirs  of  glory, 
in  the  establishment  of  his  reign,  who  is  king  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ? 

In  the  religious  world,  the  spirit  of  busy  enterprize 
is  also  very  conspicuous.  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  any  one  who  will  contemplate  the 
’extensive  machinery  of  Bible  societies,  missionary 
societies,  tract  societies,  sabbath-schools,  and  bene- 
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volent  societies,  to  a  nameless  variety  of  extent. 
Every  want  which  the  object  of  commiseration  can 
experience  whether  real  or  imaginary  is  almost  anti¬ 
cipated,  and  the  benevolent  principle  is  stretched  to 
such  an  extent,  as  frequently  to  be  on  the  rack  to 
search  out  objects,  to  cut  out  constitutions,  and  to 
invent  names  for  associations,  in  which  they  may  not 
have  been  already  preceded  by  more  successful  pro¬ 
jectors.  The  effect,  which  such  a  system  cannot  fail 
to  produce  over  the  moral  world,  must  be  sensibly 
and  extensively  felt.  Only  consider  the  thousands 
of  individuals  who  are  employed  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  different  languages,  in  composing 
tracts,  writing  sermons,  and  travelling  from  place  to 
place  through  the  wilderness  and  the  desert  in  quest 
of  positiohs  on  which  to  erect  their  missionary  stan¬ 
dards.  Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  millions  of 
dollars,  which  are  under  constant  contribution  for  the 
support  of  these  benevolent  institutions,  the  millions 
of  hands  and  of  pockets,  which  have  been  employed 
in  collections  and  contributions,  and  the  millions  of 
mill'ons  of  motives  and  trains  of  thought  which  have 
actuate«l  the  donors  and  contributors,  while,  and  after 
drawing  forth  the  mites,  the  dollars  and  the  pounds 
which,  neceissarily  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
great  sum  of  general  support.  Consider  also  the  in¬ 
tercourse  w'hich  is  thus  constituted  and  kept  up  be¬ 
tween,  the  different,  parts  of  the  civilized  and  uncivil¬ 
ized  world,  the  vast  variety  of  religious  and  benevo¬ 
lent  conversations,  to  which  these  systems  give  birth, 
and  the  millions  of  prayers,  which,  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world,,  are  poured  forth  from  the  be¬ 
nevolent,  heart  into  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Parent  of 
the  universe.  Who  can  calculate  ?  Can  Gabriel 
himself  tell  what  is  to  be  the  glorious  result  of  such 
stupendous  enterprize  ?  “God  reigneth,  let  the  earth 
be  glad,  and  isles  rejoice  each  one.”  It  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  invidious  to  enquire  what  is  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon,  the  moral  and  religious  feeling  of  those. 
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who  are  immediately  concerned  in  contributing  to 
these  systems,  with  their  property,  their  labour,  or 
their  talents — whether  personal' or  family ' religion, 
which  in  such  a  blaze  of  external  show,  may  fairly 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  back  ground,  flourishes,  in 
its  retirement;  and  yet  when  the  day  shall  come, 
which  shall  personally  try  of  what  stuff  we  are  made; 
it  will  be  our-  best  consolation  to  know  that  God’s 
covenant  has  been  established  with  our  own' souls — 
that  our  past  days  and  years  have  been  a  series  of 
fellowship  with  the  trinity — and  that  the  bodies  we 
are  just  consigning  to  the  clods  have  been -the  tem¬ 
ples  of  his  residence,  without  whose  fostering  breath 
all  flesh  living  would  perish  together.  It  must  be 
evident  to  all,  who  have  directed  their  contempla¬ 
tions  to  the  golden  pages  of  the  Bible,  that  the  signs 
of  the  times  point  to  the  rapid  approach  of  the  latter 
day  glories,  when  the  bride  the  Lamb’s  wife  shall 
unbind  her  robes  of  mourning  and  look  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with .  ' 
banners;”  when  the  thrones  of  the  nations  shall  be 
established  in  righteousness,  and  the  unalienable 
rights  of  God  and  of  man  shall  be  fully  understood- 
and  faithfully  proclaimed.  To  this  period  the  church 
looks  forward  with  delightful  anticipation.  Her 
journey  of  contempt,  of  suffering' and  of  agony, -is 
nearly  closed,  and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house 
is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  tops  ol  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Lift  up  your  heads  and  your  hearts,  ye  sons 
and  ye  daughters  of  the  reformation :  behold  the  kings 
and  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  casting  their  crowns 
before  the  throne  of  Messiah,  and  swearing  eternal 
submission  to  the  laws  of  his  empire.  What  stand¬ 
ards  behold  ye  floating  beside  the  throne  ?  What  the 
device  and  the  stars  which  bespangle •  the  banner.^ 
They  are  those  which  our  ancestors  nobly  displayed 
in  the  days  of  the  reformation,  which  have  been  faith- 
,,  fully  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  with 
all  their  distinctive  marks,  and  which,  in  this  western 
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world,  still  continue  unsullied  and  undeserted  to  strearrt 
conspicuous  over  the  mutilated  standards  of  declining 
churches.  Who  can  hail,  with  such  consistent  joy  as 
the  faithful  children- of  the  reformation,  the  bright  rir 
sing' of  Zion’s  glory  O  that- in  this- day  of  Bible  tri¬ 
umph,  individuals,  churches  and  nations,  would  bring 
their  hearts;  their  testimonies  and  their  codes  to  the 
test  of  that  infallible  touchstone.  And  whatare  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  privileges  of  the  millennial  church  deline¬ 
ated  in  the  pages  of  inspiration  f  Let  us  look  around 
us  and  see  on  what  banners  they  are  displayed.  On 
the  Socinian,  that  would  degrade  the  church’s  Lord 
to  a  mere  fallible  man  f.  On  the  Armenian,  who 
would  also  rob  him  of  a  part  of  bis  glory,,  to  share  it 
with  the  creature  ?  On  all  around  who  w'ould  tare 
from  him  his  prerogative  as  King  of  nations  ?  On 
our  own  banners  alone,  red  as  they  are  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs,  can  we  behold  Messiah  with  this  in¬ 
scription  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh,  “  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  .P”  This  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  reformation  ehurch,^and  also  of  the 
.  millennial.  The  Head  of  the  church  is  also  the  Head 
of  the  nations.  “  He  is  the  Head  over  all  things. — 
All  power  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  -is  given  unto 
him.  “  By  him  princes  reign  and  nobles,  even  all 
the  judges  of  the  earth.”  The  laws  of  His  empire 
alone  can  bind  the  conscience  of  man,  the  Christian’s 
morality  is  the  morality  of  the  Bible  alone,  that  gives 
laws  for  nations  as  well  as  for  churches.  “  He  that 
ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God,”  is  the  unyielding  statute  of  his  kingdom,  and 
in  the  millennium,  without  reference  to  which,  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  the  present  age  would  lose 
their  brightest  lustre,  “  the  kingdom  and  the  domin¬ 
ions  under  the  whole  Heaven  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.”  These  are 
the  principles  for  which  our  forefathers  suffered  all 
cruelties  that  tyranny  and  persecutions  could  indict : 
they  have  travelled  down,  through  a  long  line  of  their 
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successors,  to  us.  What  efforts  have  we  to  make  ^ 
what  contributions  have  we  to  bestow  i  what  priva¬ 
tions  would  we  submit  to,  to  deliver  to  our  children 
the  blessings  of  Christian  liberty  and  pure  religion  f 
Posterity  has  powerful  claims  upon  our  exertions. 
The  voice  of  our  martyred  ancestors  still  sounds'  from 
the  tomb  in  piercing  demands.  The  claims  of  Je¬ 
hovah  are  irresistable.  Religion  is  our  subject,  the 
extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom  our  object,  and  an  un¬ 
fading  crown  of  glory  is  before  us.  Should  we  n«t 
summon  all  our  energies  ^  The  God  of  providence 
has  spread  the  work  before  us,  he  has  put  it  into  our 
very  hands,  and  the  voice  of  inspiration  re-echoed 
by  every  pious  heart  is,  “  whatsoever  our  hands  find 
to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  all  our  might.”  The  principles 
of  the  reformation,  our  own  if  we  are  sincere,  are  work¬ 
ing  their  way  through  the  nations,  under  the  kind 
auspices  of  Heaven,  and  shall  we  stand  still  and  be 
mere  spectators  i  Let  us  review  their  glorious 
march ;  and  let  us  be  animated  to  the  combat. — 
Look  back  to  the  reformation, the  days  of  the  church’s 
triumph ;  when  you  behold  a  nation  binding  it¬ 
self  in  solemn  covenant  to  God,  professing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practising  upon  the  maxims  of  pure  reli¬ 
gion.  Soon,  however,  the' sword  of  persecution  was 
drawn,  and  the  Covenanter’s  were  scattered.  At 
their  expiring  embers  some  of  the  Puritans  kindled 
a  torch  to  light  them  to  the  shores  of  America,  and 
the  barren  rock  of  Plymouth  still  remains  as  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  the  goodness  of  the  pilgrim’s  God  to  the 
pilgrim’s  asylum.  It  was  from  thence  that  those 
principles  were  diffused  among  the  colonists  of  Brit¬ 
ain  along  these  western  shores — they  enlightened  ; 
they  purified ;  they  ennobled ;  they  were  the 
grave  of  tyranny ;  they  were,  the  birth-place  of 
liberty ;  and  on  the  memorable  4th  of  July  1776,  was 
first  displayed  in  the  western  world  the  glorious  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  nation’s  independence.  Alas!  that  this 
child  of  liberty  should  have  proved  stt  refractory. 
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and  while  fo/tered  and  blessed  by  the  God  of  na- 
lions  should  have  ungratefully  forgotten  and  silently 
rejected  the  supreme  law  of  Him  who  gave  her  be¬ 
ing.  But  I  must  forbear.  It  would  be  delightful  to 
trace  the  church’s  prospectiv’c,  to  observe  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  it  dawns  along  her  brightening  horizon,  chas¬ 
ing  before  it  the  Stygian  gloom  of  superstition  and 
apojtacy.  See  !  the  Heavens  of  the  papal  god  are 
passing  away^  like  a  scroll,  and  the  stars,  which  so 
long  dazzled  his  deluded  votaries,  are  dropping  from 
his  crown,  and  expiring  like  the  taper.  This  is  the 
Lord’s  doing  and  wondrous  in  our  eyes.  Sir,  the 
work  will  soon  be  accomplished;  there  may  yet  be 
a  struggle,;  garments  may  be  dyed  in  blood  ;  the 
concussion  of  the  battle  may  be  felt  afar,  but  the  vic¬ 
tory  is  certain.  Sir,  the  cause'  is  our  own.  The 
hosts  who  bear  the  standard  of  freedom  are  ourallies. 
The  word  of  God  which  is  the  sword  of  the  spirit  is 
wielded  bv  millions  of  hands,  and  the  shout  of  vie- 
tory  shall  soon  be  heard.  As  to  ourselves,  few  in 
number,  and  small  in  resources,  there  is  no  room  for 
despair,  under  such  a  general,  in  such  a  cause,  and 
with  such  allies.  Our  little  society  has  been  blessed 
with  unexpected  success.  Our  tracts  have  been  ra¬ 
pidly  multiplying.  We  wdll  scatter  them  like  drops 
of  dew  on  the  blades  of  grass,  and  the  dawning 
rays  of  the  church’s  morning  will  kindle  them  into 
orient  gems  to  beautify  and  bless  the  world.  But  a 
few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  our  infant 
institution,  and  already  fifteen  hundred  witnesses  for 
God,  are  monthly  starling  into  being,  and  testifying 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  from  the  shores  of  Maine, 
to  the  Mississippi.  Yes,  sir — and  their  voices  are 
again  re-echoed  amongst  the  hills  and  the  vales  of 
our  covenanted  ancestors,  and  heard  from  the  very 
scaffold  of  the  murdered  martyr.  May  we  not  hope 
that  they  will  multiply,  that  their  voices  will  swell 
into  louder  and  louder  accents,  and  that  they  shall 
be  among  the  first  to  usher  in  the*  glorious  Jubilee. 
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with  the  heart-inspiring  and  Heaven-rending  an¬ 
thems,  “  Hallelujah  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth.” 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  EVANGELICAL  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

The  managers  of  the  American  Evangelical  So¬ 
ciety  Tract  Society,  in  compliance  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  under  which  they  act,  have  prepared  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  last  year.  The  ex¬ 
periment  which  they  have  %ade  is  far  from  being 
unsuccessful.  Although  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
are  complicated,  and  many  of  the  managers  have 
been  hitherto  unpractised  in  literary  enterprise,  they 
have  done  much  to  shew  that  small  means  may  be 
brought  into  advantageous  operation  over  a  very  ex- 
^  tended  field  :  and  they  have  acquired  some  experi- 
,  ence  which  may  serve  in  time  to  come,  for  the  cor- 

i  rection  of  errors  incident  to  a  first  attempt ;  for  sim- 

j  plifying  the  machinery  which  they  have  to  move ; 
i  and  for  giving *it  more  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  those  who  have  been 
E  unaccustomed  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  press, 
to  believe,  that  small  tracts  can  be  of  much  service 
in  the  instruction  of  the  public.  Those  who  have 
been  well  instructed  themselves  in  early  years,'and 
i  have  improved  their  knowledge  by  reading  large  and 
\  ably  composed  Volumes,  cannot  conceive  either  of 
i  the  ignorance  which  prevails  around  them,  or  of  the 
possibility  of  redressing  it  by  the  gradual  application 
of  well  adapted,  though  small  publications.  They 
i  are  apt  to  think  that  a  little  seed  sown  in  the  earth 
I  will  never  produce  trees  bearing  fruit ;  and,  even, 

I  those  who  have  adventured  to  the  field  imseed  time, 

;  are  apt  to  languish  and  tire  of  exertion  before  the 
I  -oming  of  the  harvest  or  the  vintage.  It  has  been  so 
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in  all  ages  and  in  all  sorts  of  business ;  and  it  must 
be  so  in  such  an  undertaking  as  that  contemplated  in 
the  constitution  of  this  society. 

The  formation  of  auxiliary  institutions  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  is  a  work  which 
requires  an  extensive  correspondence  to  be  carried 
on,  and  much  time  to  elapse  before  it  can  be  gener¬ 
ally  effected  ;  people  at  a  distance,  are  also  de¬ 
posed  to  wait,  like  many  who  are  near  the  door,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  institution 
promises  to  be  picrmanent,  and  the  enterprise  suc¬ 
cessful,  before  they  commit  either  their  names  or 
their  funds,  in  the  manner  proposed.  it  also  re¬ 
quires  time,  after  the  organization  of  such  auxiliaries 
before  the  parent  institution  feels  the  force  of  their 
co-operation.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  talent 
adapted  to  such  a  general  correspondence  among 
the  friends  of  this  infant  institution  is  as  yet  rare. — 
Men,  who  have  the  capacity,  have  not  always  the 
leisure  and  the  inclination  thus  to  employ  it ;  and  it 
therefore  behoves  us  to  wait  patiently,,  in  hope  that 
circumstances  will  develope  talent,  and  that  time  will 
fill  up  the  several  departments  with  persons,  who  will  • 
be  competent  to  conduct  the  business  successfully 
and  accurately. 

All  things  considered,  however,  it  is  matter  ol  con¬ 
gratulation  that  so  many  auxiliary  societies  have  been 
already  announced.  There  are  now',  in  different 
parts, of  our  country,  eight  auxiliaries,  and  some  of 
these  have  transmitted  their  surplus  funds  to  the  pa¬ 
rent  institution.  It  is  a  sufficient  reason,  for  the 
fact,  that  no  more  auxiliary  societies  have  been  for¬ 
med,  and  that  a  greater  proportion  of  funds  have  not 
been  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  this  institution, 
that  the  managers  have  not  been  as  yet,  in  a  capaci¬ 
ty  to  comply  with  that  urticle  of  the  constitution  which 
guarantees  to  auxiliaries  tracts  at  cost  pri&e,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  their  funds.  When  we  have  such  tracts 
oil  hand,  then  is  the  time  to  call  for  .the  resources  of 
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our  correspondents.  We  must  have  goods,  and  a- 
2;ents  to  deliver  them,  before  we  have  customers. 

The  board  of  managers  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  this  subject.  They  proceeded  upon  a  system,  lib¬ 
eral  and  extensive,  calculating  on  the  permanency 
of  the  association  for  which  they  acted. 

They  organized,  with  all  convenient  speed,  the 
three  several  committees  recommended  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  drew  up  succinct  rules  for  conducting 
their  operations. 

They  immediately  procured  the  printing  of  their 
constitution  as  a  circular  letter  to  be  transmitted  to 
several  parts  of  the  land.  They  provided  engraved 
plates  with  suitable  devices  for  certificates  of  mem¬ 
bership,  and  for  marking  the  several  volumes  of  their 
library.  They  procured  a  book-case  for  their  library 
and  to  serve  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  several 
publications;  and  as  they  could  not  immediately 
establish  a  press  or  provide  new  tracts  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  they  purchased  from  the  New-York  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  upwards  of  20,000  pages  for  immediate  use. 

They  have  thus  freely  cast  their  bread  upon  the 
waters  in  expectation  of  finding  it  after  many  days. 

I  Mean  time  the  several  committees  have  not  been 
I  idle.  They  have  acted  slowly  but  boldly. 

The  library  committee  have  succeeded  in  placing 
I  in  your  book-case,  upwards  of  iOO  volumes.  These 
are  valuable  publications,  and  have  been  secured  as 
I  the  property  of  the  society,  from  the  munificence  of 
I  private  donors,  without  any  tax  w^hatever  on  our 

I  funds.  The  example  set,  needs  only  to  be  known, 

I  in  order  to  be  followed  to  a  greater  extent.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  adopted  for  loaning  out  these  books 
to  those  who  are  desirous  to  read,  on  safe  and  liber¬ 
al  terms,  and  a  librarian  has  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Time  and  exertion  will  enlarge  the  libra¬ 
ry.  and  make  its  contents  a  source  of  more  eeneral 
improvement. 

The  committee  of  publication,  desirous  of  provid- 
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ing  original  ti  acts,  and  furnishing  them  at  a  small  ex> 
pense,  found  that  some  time  must  be  permitted  to 
pass  before  they  could  command  an  extensive  assort¬ 
ment.  And  without  this  they  could  not  supply  the 
committee  of  distribution  with  the  necessary  publica¬ 
tions  nor  furnish  their  auxiliaries  according  to  pro¬ 
mise. 

-  They,  therefore,  as  authorised- by  the  constitution, 
devised  the  publication  of  a  periodical  work,  which 
might  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  original  communications, 
for  distinct  tracts,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  very 
little  additional  expense  except  for  paper,  to  the 
funds  of  the  society. 

The  importance  of  procuring  an  editor  competent 
to  the  work  and  w'illing  to  undertake  it,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  the  printing  executed  at  a  distance 
from  the  city.  This  inconvenience,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  Board  or  the  committee  at  the  time  to 
avoid. 

The  Magazine  is  entitled  f*  The  Evangelical  Wit¬ 
ness  and  it  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Willson, 
at  Newburgh,  under  the  patronage  of  this  institution. 

The  first  number,  appeared  in  August,  and  the  ' 
work  has  succeeded  beyond  all  calculation.  The 
prospect  of  its  continuance  is  favourable  ;  for  its  pa¬ 
tronage  and  support  are  increasing  monthly.  Be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  August,  the  annual  period  since  its 
commencement,  the  Board  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  to  continue  it  on  their  own  account,  or  sur¬ 
render  the  property  of  it  to  its  excellent  and  enter¬ 
prising  editor,  with  an  arrangement  for  multiplying 
tracts  Irom  its  types  for  the  use  of  this  institution. 

Fifteen  hundred  copies  are  at  present  printed  of 
that  work,  and  the  surplus  remaining  after  orders  are 
answered  is  very  small.  It  was  found  necessary  af¬ 
ter  the  publication  ol  the  4th  number,  to  reprint  500 
copies,  both  of  it,  and  of  each  of  the  preceding ;  and 
yet,  with  Uie  additional  expence  incurred  by  this  ■ 
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measure,  the  Magazine  will  do  more  than  support  it' 
self  for  the  current  year. 

So  soon  as  experience  shall  have  fixed  proper 
channels  of  transmission,  and  regular  agencies  are 
secured,  the  business  will  not  only  go  on  more 
smoothly  but  more  profitably  and  satisfactorily  to 
all  concerned.  Hitherto  we  have  only  been  making 
the  experiment.  And  for  want  of  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  early  numbers,  the  friends  of  the  work  are 
prevented  from  making  efforts  to  extend  its  circula¬ 
tion  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Returns  of  money  from  distant  parts  will  from  ne¬ 
cessity  be  always  slow,  and  they  are  for  this  year 
retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  promptly 
small  packages  to  every  place,  by  the  month,  with¬ 
out  the  establishment  of  a  regular  agency  as  among 
the  Booksellers.  With  all  these  inconveniencies, 
and  the  additional  expence  of  about  100  dollars  for 
reprinting  the  first  four  numbers,  the  account  cur¬ 
rent  with  the  printer  and  paper-maker  is  nearly  bal¬ 
anced,  although  the  tenth  number  must  be  now  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  we  have  had  printed  besides,  nine  se¬ 
parate  tracts  making  together  nearly  50,000  pages.* 

Considering  the  property  now  vested  in  the  socie¬ 
ty,  the  incidental  expences  of  an  incipient  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  number  of  magazines  afloat  in  different 
parts  of  our  land,  especially  to  the  south  and  west, 
from  which  there,  as  yet,  have  been  few  receipts,'  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  as  reported  by  the  auditing 
committee,  is  encouraging  to  continued  exertions. 

Treasury  Report. 

The  details  are  too  long  for  insertion.  We  have 
the  report  from  Mr.  Swan,  the  treasurer.  It  is  well 
digested,  but  our  readers  would  feel  little  interest  in 
seeing  the  items.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  was 
•  Jl  56,99. 


*  At  present  near  70/K)0  pages, 
47 
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.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  xhaijour 
dollars  have  been  employed  by  the  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  for  the  society  at  Duanesburgh,  by  their  own 
orders,'  for  tracts  from  the  New-York  Tract  Society, 
until  our  own  were  prepared,  and  that  fifty  dollars 
remain  in  his  hands,  from  the  Baltimore  Auxiliary, 
to  be  paid  to  the  paper  mill  so  soon  as  they  shall 
have  received. the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Witness, 
which  will  be  in  readiness  at  the  printing  office,  ip 
the  course  of  a  short  time. 

The  Board  of  Managers  are  unwilling  to  conclude 
this  report  of  their  transactions  during  the  year,  with¬ 
out  recommending  to  the  society  perseverance  in 
'  the  cause  which  they  have  undertaken.  It  is  in 
their  power  by  continuing  their  patronage,  to  place 
this  institution  in  a  short  time  on  a  very  respectable 
footing,  and  to  do  great  good  for  the  present  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  In  another  -year,  by  persever- 
ence,  the  library  committee  and  the  committee  of  pub¬ 
lication  may  enlarge  their  stock,  so  as  to  make  the 
library  worthy  of  being  opened  for  various  classes  of 
readers,  and  also  to  lurnish  to  the  most  remote  con¬ 
nections  useful  tracts  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  com¬ 
fort  and  confirm  the  desponding  and  wavering.  The 
Evangelical  Witness  will,  moreover,  supply  a  con¬ 
stant  stimulus  to  literary  industry,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  compositl9n  by  those  w  ho  should 
make  it  their  business,  while  it  will  communicate 
useful  information  to  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
the  friends  of  Reformation  in  this  and  in  other  lands, 
where  it  may  happen  to  be  lepublished.  Let  us, 
therefore,  modestly  but  resolutely  proceed. 


1  •  HORSE  RACING. 

The  late  great  match  race,  run  on  the  I.*Dng  Isl-. 
and  course,  of  which  every  one  has  reao,  has  hoard, 
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has  talked,  and  in  which  almost  all  have  appeared  to 
feel  an  unusual  interest,  ought  not  to  be  passed  by 
without  a  notice  ol  reprobation  by  every  witness  for 
evangelical  truth  and  order.  When  we  reflect  that 
a  holy  and  just  God  who  hates  iniquity,  dispenses  to 
our  misguided  fellow-citizens  all  their  earthly  pos¬ 
sessions,  we. cannot  contemplate  without  deep  sens¬ 
ations  of  alarm  the  vast  amount  which  they  have 
profanely  wasted  in  the  gratification  of  the  lusts  of 
the  flesli,  which  “are  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.”  A 
stake  of  20,000  dollars  on  each  side  by  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  and  other  sums  deposited 
as  stakes  in  the  New-York  banks,  amounting  with 
the  original  40,000,  to  near  300,000  dollars,  togeth¬ 
er  with  what  is  estimated  at  j^200,000  in  small  bets, 
in  travelling  expenses,  in  expenditures  in  small  gamb¬ 
ling,  on  drink,  balls,  harlotry,  &.c.  making  the  enor¬ 
mous  aggregate  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  bear  aw¬ 
ful  testimony  to  the  ungodliness  of  the  times.  The 
vast  multitudes  assembled  to  witness  the  races,  will 
have  struck  our  readers,  as  attesting  the  same  la¬ 
mentable  fact.  These  have  been  estimated  from  40,- 
000,  to  70,000  !  Ten  thousand  were  estimated  to 
have  crossed  the  North  River  from  the  south,  five 
thousand  to  have  descended  the  same  river,  and  the 
remaining  thousands  to  have  been  furnished  from 
Long  Island,  New  England,  and  that  city  whose  streets 
and  docks  were  last  year  reduced  to  silence  anddeso- 
'  lation  by  the  pestilence.  Are  these  the  bitter  fruits 
of  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  infidels  and  profess¬ 
ing  Christians,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  plague  ? 

\We  rejoice,  and  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
American  Bible  Society  has  been  supported  with 
much  liberality  ;  w'hile  in  seven  years,  the  exertions 
of  probably  35,000  people,  about  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  its  members,  and  these  of  all  Christian  deno¬ 
minations,'  have  not  been  able  to  raise  half  the  sum 
slaked  and  partly  expended  in  three  days  on  a  horse 
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race.  What  a  comment  this  on  the  moral  state  o! 
the  country! 

Let  us  look  at  the  evils  in  detail :  1st.  The  a- 
^use  of  a  noble  animal  whose  ne''.k  is  clothed  with 
thunder, — an  animal  that  subserves  the  wants  and 
the  comforts  of  man,  and  to  which  a  merciful  man 
will  be  merciful.  2d.  The  precious  time  misspent. 
Not  less  than  three  weeks  must  have  been  spent,  by 
most  of  the  thousands  from  the  south,  and  at  least 
one  week  by  those  from,  the  north,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  nearly  one  week  must  have  been 
lost  to  those  who  attended  to  three  days  races.  If 
we  estimate  the  loss  of  six  days  for  50,000  persons, 
we  shall  probably  be  near  the  truth ;  at  60  cents  per 
day  the  hire  of  a  labouring  man,  there  was  an  entire 
loss  to  the  commonwealth  of  150,000  dollars.  The 
thoughts  too,  which  might  have  been  employed  in 
meditating  on  truth,  on  duty,  on  God,  on  eternity  ; 
for  weeks  before  and  after  the  great  week  of  sin,, 
were  enlisted  in  the  pleasures  of  the  race,  or  agitated 
with  the  hope  of  gain,  or  fear  of  loss.  3d.  The 
consecration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  gratification  of  the  lusts  that  are  “  sensual  and 
devilish.”  4th.,  The  s.wearing,  small  gaming,  balls, 
drunkenness,  sabbath-breaking,*  and  debauchery,  to 
which  it  gave  occasion., 

5th.  Ajl  these  done  in  contempt  of  the  judgment, 
with  which  God  visited  the  city  of  New-York  last 
season.  “  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  se¬ 
cret;.  unto  their  assembly  mine  honour,  be  not  thou, 
united !” 

The  apology  for  the  commission  of  these  deep  and^ 
damnable  sins,,  is  that  the  jockey  club,  (a  judge 
of  the  court  presiding  over-  its  deep  and  d — n  pota¬ 
tions,  O  tempora,  O  mores !)  is  instituted,  and  insti¬ 
tutes  races,  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses..  Were 

*  A  steam-boat,  crowded  with  passengers,  left  Newburgh  on 
the  Sabbath  preceding  the  races.  Thousands  of  others  sinned ; 
io  the  same  way. 
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this  trae  in  Fact,  it  is  a  poor  apology,  (as  has  been 
well  remarked  in  many  public  journals,)  for  degrad¬ 
ing  the  race  of  men,  that  the  breed  of  horses  may 
be  improved.  But  it  is  not  the  fact.  A  writer  in 
the  American  Farmer,*  who  signs  himself  an  Old 
Sportman,  demonstrates,  in  reference  to  the  pastern, 
the  flanks,  the  side,  and  other  parts  in  the  anatomic¬ 
al  structure  of  the  horse,  that  the  race  horse  is  un¬ 
profitable  under  the  saddle,  and  unfit  for  the  draught. 
He  argues  so  conclusively,  we  anprehend,  as  to  sat¬ 
isfy  every  sensible  reader,  of  the  truth  of  bis  posi¬ 
tion  that  so  far  as  horse  racing  has  any  influence  on 
the  breed  of  horses,  its  tendency  is  to  deteriorate. 
In  fact  the  best  horses  for  service  in  the  Union,  are 
in  Pennsylvania,  where,  for  many  years,  legal  bar¬ 
riers  have  prevented  the  evil  of  which  we  complain, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  state  is  this  vice  licensed,  as  it 
is  by  the  New-York  legislature  on  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island.  The  Old  Sportsman,  deprecates  horse 
racing  as  a  great  evil,  from  his  own  experience ;  and 
asserts,  we  doubt  not  on  good  authority,  that  “  it  has 
put  many  farms  in  Virginia  to  nursing  in  other 
words,  that  many  planters  have  been  reduced  to 
bankruptcy,  by  their  vicious  passion  for  this  species 
of  gambling.  The  late  races  have  undoubtedly  re¬ 
duced  many  opulent  families  to  poverty.  Let  the 

press,  the  pulpit,  parental  authority,  and  the  laws, 
raise  their  warning  voice,  and  exert  their  power  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  enormous,  and  growing 
evil.  “Fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise?” 

very  valuable  agriculturd  weekly  paper,  at  $4  pMr  an¬ 
num,  edited  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  Baltimore,  which  would  amply 
remunerate  every  farmer  for  the  price,  by  the  valuable  instruc- 
rions  which  itcQmnaunicate%  in  the  most  important,  art  of  farm- 

“g- 
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1.  Hints  on  the  Church’s  Psalmody.  Being  au 
attempt  to  repel  the  violence  of  such  as  would  roh 
her  of  a  precious  right,  pp.  70,  12mo.  George  Phil¬ 
lips,  printer,  Carlisle,  1821. 

2.  Strictures  on  a  Book  entitled, An  Apology 
lor  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Gilbert  M’Master.” 
To  which  will  be  added,  Remarks  on  a  Book  enti¬ 
tled,  The  design  and  use  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. — 
By  Alexander  Gordon.  By  Henry  Rufiher,  M.  A. 
8vo.  pp.  66.  Lexington,  Va.  Printed  by  Valentine 
M.  Mason. 


Continued  from  page  510. 

All  this  requires  understanding  and  grace.  We 
fear  that  ignorance  and  little. grace  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  systematic  opposition  to  the  stated  use  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  has  for  some  time  ap^ 
peered.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  refer  to  a  well 
written  essay  iii  the  ‘Presbyterian  Magazine,’ of  Ju¬ 
ly,  1822,  under  the  signature  of  Moderator.  Hav-  . 
ing  expressed  bis  regret  for  the  want  of  a  literal  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Psalms,  naore  smooth  and  harmonious,, 
the  writer  supposes  that  “  to  this  want  is  to  be  ascri¬ 
bed  in  the  disrelish  i&to  which  the  psalms  of 
Scripture  have  fallen  with  many  pious  persons,  but,!’ 
adds  he,  “  it  is  humbly  conceived,  it  is  not  the  chi^ 
reason.  The  very  excellence  of  the  Psalms  them¬ 
selves  has  its  effect.  The  depth  of  matter,  their  spir¬ 
ituality,  their  sublimity,  thek  transcendent  elevation 
of  devotion,  raise  them  above  the  comprehension, 
and  above  the  standard  of  devotional  feeling.of  ordi¬ 
nary  Christians.  It  is  a  fact  that  Christians  of  de¬ 
ficient  attainments  often  find  themselves  more  edifi¬ 
ed  in  reading  other  books  than:  the  Bible,  and  really 
relish  them  more.  But  the  higher  Christians  rise  in 
gracious  experience,  the  higher  is  their  esteem  for 
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the  pure  word  of  God,  until  at  lengtk  every  human 
production  becomes  insipid  in  comparison  therewith. 
As  it  certainly  can  have  no  good  e^ct  to  promote, 
in  the  public  mind,  a  preference  of  other  books  to 
the  Bible,  so  it  is  conceived  there  can  no  good  effect 
arise  from  promoting  in  the  public  taste,  a  preference 
of  other  compositi'ons  to  the  Psalms  the  Holy  Spirit 
hath  inspired.”  The  essay  is  excellent  throughout, 
with  two  exceptions,  and  ministers  severe  rebuke  to 
such  writers  as  we  now  mention.  The  author  con¬ 
founds  the  ordinance  of  psalmody  and  prayer  ;  and 
in  his  implied  laying  aside,  for  a  time,  the  use  of  an 
inspired  song  to  accommodate  ignorance  and  a  low 
state  of  grace,  we  think  him  incorrect.  There  is, 
we  fear,  too'  much  of  this  coming  down  and  staying 
down.  In  the  case  before  us  it  b  lamentably  so. — 
The  grandeur  of  the  book  of  God  is  intended  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  character  of  man ;  it  calls  him  up,  as  did 
the  voice  which  addressed  the  Apostle  John,  to  en¬ 
large  the  compass  of  his  view.  All  the  depth  of 
those  divine  songs  cannot  be  fathomed,  let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  our  depth,  enjoy  their  salubrious 
purity ;  all  the  extent  of  divine  excellence  which 
they  infold  cannot  at  oaee  be  taken  in  by  us,  yet  we 
are  mistaken  if  more  will  not  be  had,  by  occupying 
this  boundless  field,  than  by  hedging  up  the  ignorant 
io  the  narrow  and  barren  spot  which  bis  own  little 
mind  can  'cover.  There  too  the  Christian  of  advan¬ 
ced  grace  must  be  fettered  and  must  languish.  '  Let 
us  have  the  whole  and  advance  from  step  to  step, 
from  field  to  field.  Away  with  this  belittling  ac¬ 
commodation  to  ignorance  and  graeelessness  firora 
the  church  forever.  Let  her  lengthen  her  corde  and 
‘strengthen  her  stakes. 

A  third  general  article  of  these  little  volumes  mer¬ 
its  attention  :  The  proof  that  the  church  never  was 
under  any  dispensation,  confined,  to  inspired  songs. 
.The  author  of  the  “  Hints”  states  it  thus :  “  We  are 
Bold  to  assert  that  it  is  a  right,  or  privilege  which  tht 
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church  has  ever  possessed,  to  enjoy  in  her  praise  the 
compositions  of  uninspired  men,  and  that  it  now  re¬ 
mains  valid  and  sure.”  p.  28.  Willi  the  author  at 
Carlisle  the  w  riter  of  the  ‘  Strictures’  agrees  in  this. 
Now  what  is  the  evidence  which  gives  such  confi- 
ilence.^  W’hy,  that  Solomon  wrote  1005  songs,  one 
of  which  only  has  come  down  to  us.  This  boastful 
scribe  does  not  indeed  condescend  to  tell  whether 
the  other  1004  songs,  which  he  says,  have  not  come 
down  to  us,  were  religious,  inspired,  philosophical, 
historical,  or  fanciful  songs  ;  perhaps  because  he  did 
not  know.  Lei  us  then  see  his  argument  in  due 
form.  Solomon  wrote  1005  songs,  1st  Kings,  4,  32. 
But  of  1004  of  these  songs,  as  to  their  character  or 
use,  we  know  nothing.  Therefore  the  ancient 
church  used,  in  her  praise,  unspired  compositions ! 
This  IS  areumeni,  indeed.  He,  however,  gives  us 
more.  “  The  titles  of  some  of  the  psalms  show  that 
there  were  others  written  by  the  same  persons — A 
psalm  of  Asaph — a  prayer  ofMoses — one  out  of  ma¬ 
ny.”  This  is  the  whole  of  the  second  proof.  Ta¬ 
king  his  averment  as  all  true,  the  argument  is  this  : 
Moses  and  Asaph  were  inspired  prophets.  But  they  . 
wTote  many  psalms  for  the  use  of  the  church  ;  there¬ 
fore  tlie  church  used  in  her  praise  compositions  of 
uninspired  men.  Strong  as  these  arguments  are,  he 
seems  to  hesitate  a  little  in  respect  of  their  suflScien- 
cy,  seeing  ‘  these  songs  were  never  used  by  the 
church,’  according  to  his  own  concession !  p.  29. 

The  next  proof  of  the  position  is  taken  from  Isa. 
3?,  20.  Hezekiab,  he  assures  us.  introduced  unin¬ 
spired  hymns'of  his  own  composition  into  the  worship 
of  the  temple  :  W'e  will  sing  my  songs  in  the  stringed 
instruments  all  the  days  of  our  life  on  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  As  this  scripture  has  been  adduced  by  the 
predecessors  of  our  authors,  in  this  dispute,  we  shall 
examine  what  it  proves.  The  whole  proof  of  a 
human  psalmody  rests  on  the  words,  my  songs,  and 
the  assumption  that  Hezekiah  was  not  inspired.  A 
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light  understanding  of  the  word  rendered,  tny  songs, 
will  settle  the  whole  matter.  Dr.  Lowth  renders  the 
this  scripture  thus  :  “  Therefore  will  we  sing  our 
songs  to  the  harp.”  The  original  h,uneginuthi  ncn- 
egen.  Let  it  be  literally  rendered  and  it  is,  There¬ 
fore  we  will  play  upon  my  stringed  instruments.— 
There  is  no  distinct  word  for  songs  ;  but  as  the  mu¬ 
sic  was  employed  in  subserviency  to  the  song,  the 
psalm  is  implied  and  is  very  properly  brought  into 
view  in  the  translation.  J^egen^  to  play  upon  an  in- 
trument,  or  harp,  corresponds  to  the  Greek,  (paWu, 
the  word  used  by  James,  ch.  5,  13;  the  noun  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  verb ;  but  the  passage  gives  no  hint 
that  Hezekiah  made  his  song  any  more  than  his  harp. 
Lovvth’s  version  gives  very  nearly  the  whole  import 
of  the  sentence,  but  not  entirely.  This  is  more  full 
and  more  literal :  Therefore  we  will  sing  our  songs 
OK  MV  stringed  instruments. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  king  of  Judah  resolved 
that,  in  public  worship,  he  and  bis  household  or  court,, 
should  sing  nothing,  all  his  days,  except  his  own  and 
their  compositions.  On  another  very  important  oc¬ 
casion  we  find  he  ordered  the  use  of  David’s  psalms : 
and  upon  this  occasion  he  could  find  very  suitable 
matter  in  such  psalms  as  the  30tb.  Were  our  au¬ 
thor  to  undertake  the  proof  that  Hezekiah  made  his 
harp,  however  improbable  the  fact,  he  would  have 
more  apparent  support.  What  then  is  the  argument!* 
Just  this  :  Hezekiah  was  not  indued  with  the  spirit  of 
inspiration:  but  Hezekiah  resolved  in  worshiping  at 
the  temple,  to  employ  his  instruments  of  music 
therefore,  Hezekiah  introduced  songs  of  bis  own 
composition  into  the  public  worship  t  Where  is  the 
middle  terra  to  unite  the  extremes.^ 

The  long  suspension  of  the  operations  of  Dickin¬ 
son  College,  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  logical  skill  of  some  reverend  gentlemen. 
Now  that  they  are  revived,  under  favourable  auspi¬ 
ces,  we  would  gently  hint  to  the  author  of  the  ‘  Hints.’ 
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the  propriety  of  substituting  for  a  while,  Walts’  io- 
gic, — though  really  not  very  good, — for  Watts’ 
pslams,  and  of  taking  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  venerable  principal  of  Dickinson  HalL 
Thus  our  readers  have  the  whole  proof  adduced  and 
alluded  to,  by  these  two  champions,  to  establish  the 
use  of  uninspired  hymns  under  the  Levitical  econo¬ 
my.  We  shall  come  along  with  them  to  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age  and  see  how  they  will  fare  in  it. 

Recourse  is  had,  as  usual,  to  £ph.  5,  19,  and  Col. 
3,  IG.>  The  argument  from  these  scriptures  former¬ 
ly  was,  to  prove  that  hymns  of  human  composition 
must  be  meant,  because  in  the  Book  of  psalms  there 
were  no  hymns !  This  ground  is  now  abandoned. 
It  appears  there  are  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  in  that 
inspired  Book  ;  but  still  the  Apostle’s  command  im¬ 
plies  human  compositions,  and  to  establish  this,  a 
learned  appeal  is  made  to  “  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
language  !”  Their  argument  from  this  is,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  inspired  psalms  arc  referred  tb  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  in  a  particular  and  definite  manner, 
by  the  employment  of  the  Greek  article  ;  and  when 
such  definite  reference  is  not  made,  inspired  psalms 
are  not  exclusively  meant,  but  psalms  in  general,  in¬ 
spired  and  uninspired.  ‘Hints,’  p.  41.  Ruf..p.  31. 
Very  learned  to  be  sure!  ll  this  rule  be  of  univer¬ 
sal  application  it  has  weight ;  if  not,  these  critics  arc 
obliged  to  draw  upon  xhair  profound  “  acquaintance 
w'ith  the  genius  and  structure  of  the  Greek  language  ’ 
to  show  the  application  of  the  cation  in  the  given 
case.  Let  us  then  try  this  criticism  upon  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  of  scripture:  Wherever  the  article  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  word,  God,  “  it  limits  it 

down”  to  the  true  God,  as  distinguished  from  all  that 
are  called  God  ;  but  the  omission  of  the  article  de¬ 
notes  that*  the  reference  is  general,  not  specific  ;  it 
refers  to  those  called  god  in  general, — thus  Job.  1,  Ij 
rjv  0  Xojog — The  word  was  (Jod,  not  the  true  God, 
but  a  god  in  general!  These  men  perhaps  know 
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who  reason  so,  and  who  criticise  so.  And  it  is  re¬ 
ally  as  good  in  the  case  of  the  Socinian  as  in  that 
of  the  Presbyterian ;  as  forcible  against  inspired 
psalms  as  against  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  certainly 
no  more  forcible.  Thus  when  Jesus  said,  Job.  10, 
06.  uiog  Ts  dcLSi  He  did  not  mean  lam  the  son  of 

I  God  but  merely  that  he  was  a  Son  in  general  '. — 
Dr.  Campbell  and  every  body  else  except  critics, 
think  otherwise.  But  these  are  Greek  scholars ! 
Try  this  profound  criiism  again,  on  the  word  render¬ 
ed /flic,  and  for  the  purpose  adduce,  Rom.  10.4. 
Christ  is  the  end  of  tlie  law  jor  righteousness,  Stc. 
Whenever  the  article  is  omitted  it  means  not  the  di¬ 
vine  law  exclusively,  hut  laio  in  general'  The  article 
is  omitted  in  this  place,  it  is  “raXog  vo;js;  the  divide 
law,  as  covenant  of  works,  is  not  exclusively  meat.‘ ; 
It  h  law  in  general !  Is  it  by  this  omission  of  the 
Greek  article,  that  the  hinter  holds  himself  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  disregard  Ezek.  18.6.^  See  ‘ Hints,’ p.  14, 
and  his  errata.  Try  once  more  bn  the  word  which 
is  translated  scripture;  for  instance,  2d  Tim.  3,  16. 
Ml  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Wto  n 
the  article  is  used  it  binds  down  the  meaning,  ri.:y 
our  critics,  to  the  sacred  scriptures  exclusively  ;  when 
not  used  it  means  writing  in  general :  but  in  this 
place  it  is  simply,  Ta^a  ypaaii,  all  scripture,  not  the 
scripture,  therefore  scripture,  or  writing  in  general 
is  intended.  If  this  criticism  hold,  it  will  furnish 
from  this  verse,  the  best  argument  ever  offered  for 
the  equality  of  Watts’  to  the  Bible  psalms,  for  it  will 
prove  them  to  be  equally  inspired,  and  will,  too,  es¬ 
tablish  the  inspiration  of  our  author’s  own  ‘  Hints !’ 
all  writing  generally,  there  is  no  limitation  here  by 
a  definite  article.  We  really  assure  these  gentleman 
that  this  is  matter  of  fact:  and  as.  they  seem  incapa¬ 
ble  of  knowing  this  themselves,  we  refer  them,  not 
to.soine  one  deeply  versed  in  “  the  genius  and  struct- 
•  Are  of  the  Greek  language,”  for  such  is  not  always 
oasdy  found,  but  to  any  boy  who  is  able  to  decline 
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a  Greek  noun ;  and  he  will  inform  them  too,  that  in 
all  the  places  referred  lo  them  by  them,  to  prove 
the  power  of  the  Greek  article  in  binding  and  limit¬ 
ing  to  the  Book  of  psalms,  the  article  is  not  found  at 
all,  except  in  Act.  13,  33.  In  Luke  20,  42,  it  is 
simply,  Book  of  psalms  ;  in  Luke  24, 

44,  it  is  in  psalms ;  and  in  Act.  1,  20,  it 

reads  as  in  Luke  20,  42,  just  now  noted.  Then  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  criticism,  these  scriptures  refer  not  to 
the  Bible  psalms,  definitely,  but  to  any  psalms,  any 
books  of  songs,  in  general.  These  men,  it  seems, 
have  by  some  means  heard  of  the  Greek  article,  and 
they  commenced  critics  upon  “  the  genius  and  struct¬ 
ure”  of  that  full  and  elegant  language  !  Truly 

^  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 

We  hope  for  the  future,  in  this  discussion,  that 
this  criticism,  whether  the  dictate  of  honest  ignor¬ 
ance  or  of  pious  fraud,  will  be  laid  aside  to  sleep 
along  with  some  other  superanuated  arguments  which 
served  their  little  day.  We  have  no  doubt  the  Apos¬ 
tle  in  Eph.  5,  19,  and  in  Col.  3, 16,  intended  the  in¬ 
spired  psalms,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume. .  No  sober  man  will  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  God.  after  having  dictated,  supernaturally, 
songs  so  numerous  and  so  various,  as  he  had  done, 
for  the  use  of  the  Church,  on  a  special  direction 
would  speak  so  loosely  on  the  subject  as  these  wri¬ 
ters  suppose;  much  less  would  he  place,  in  a  com¬ 
mand,  his  own  dictates,  the  effusions  of  Horace  or 
Isaac  Watts  upon  the  same  footing  in  Zion’s  psalm¬ 
ody. 

We  are  likewise  persuaded  that  Mr.  M‘Master  was 
justifiable  in  adducing  James  5,  13 — (Let  him  sing 
psalms,)  as  referring  to  inspired  psalms.  We  have 
already  noticed  Mr.  R’s  criticism  on  this ;  and  the 
other  Mr. —— argues  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
wt>r6 psalmSf  in  the  version,  having  no  correspond* 
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ent  noun  in  the  originai,  is  that  which  gives  occa> 
sion  to  so*  much  blustering.  The  ‘hinter’  admits 
that  “  Philologists  have  deemed  the  term  to  be  equiv¬ 
alent  with  the  phrase  sing  psalms.”  And  dare  he 
contradict  this  i  By  no  means.  In  what  then  does 
the  criticism  terminate  ?  In  smoke.  The  noun  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  verb  ;  and  in  a  version  must  be  brought 
into  view.  Thus  it  is  with  the  verb  AXrjfleuw,  Ispeak 
the  truth,  Gal.  4,  16,  and  other  examples ;  there  is  no 
noun  expressed  in  the  original,  but  it  is  certainly  im¬ 
plied.  Mr. - introduces,  1st  Cor.  14,  26,  in 

proof  of  human  composures  being  sung  in  the  days 
of  Paul.  He  admits,  however,  that  those  psalms,  for 
whatever  purpose  introduced,  were  the  fruits  of  an 
extraordinary  gift,  and  consequently  prove  nothing 
for  the  ordinary  hymn  or  poet.  But  we  follow  these 
profound  Greeks  and  accurate  logicians  no  farther.* 
We  are  indisposed  to  come  down  to  notice  the  illib¬ 
eral  and  false  charges,  against  the  moral  and  reli- 


*  VVe  have  not  forgotten  the  charge  of  error  brought  against 
the  old  version  of  the  psalms ;  and  we  should  not  have  noticed  it, 
even  in  a  foot  note,  were  it  not  to  guard  unpretending  ignorance 
against  the  importance  of  impudent  ignorance.  Tnus  Psalms 
1,1. 

“  That  man  hath  perfect  blessedness,  who  walketh  not  a- 
stray,”  &i,c.  ‘  Hints,’  p.  57,  is  charged  with  falsehood.  Now 
this,  taking  it  as  a  general  fact,  as  indisputably  true;  the  sin* 
less  man  is  pei/ect/i/  blessed.  If  it  be  said  there  has  no  mere 

man  since  Adam’s  fall  been  perfectly  sinless ;  we  reply,  refer 
the  whole  to  that  glorious  personage  who  appeared  hojy  and 
separate  from  sinners,  and  there  will  be  no  falsehood  or  error  of 
exposition.  The  term  Ashri,  is,  in  this  place,  to  be  taken  adject* 
ively.  Let  this  very  learned  man,  who  knows  so  much  about 
Greek  articles  and  the  comparison  of  qualities,  tell  us  of  a  more 
emphatic  form  oi  the  superlative  degree  in  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
^age.  Most  blessed^  or  perfectly  blessed,  is  a  better  version  than 
blessed.  Again,  Psal.  4,  5, 1.  “  My  words  that  I  endite.”  This 
profound  linguist  tells  us,  ^  In  the  originai  it  is — My  toorks  that 
I  endite !”  Happy  the  people  who  have  such  an  exposition  of 
scripture !  The  word,  Mosh,  used  in  this  place,  signifies  pro-, 
duction,  or  deed,  generally  ;  and  receives  its  specific  denomui- 
ation  from  th  at  to  which  it  relates.  Composition,  ( words  indit- 
.  ^ed,)  is  what  is  ipeant,  and  it  is  well  rendered.  “  My  words  that 
I  endife.”*  We  pass  over  all  that  these  men  so  very  foolishly 
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gionS  character  of  those  communities  who  use  the  scrip¬ 
ture  psalms,  which  we  have  seen  brought  forward  by 
the  Carlisle  author.  In  acting  thus  his  conduct  is 
certainly  very  unadvised.  His,  in' this,  is  surely  not 
the  vantage  ground.  But  he  is  secure,  for  it  is  an 
invidious-ground  aud  we  will  not  tread  it.  We  only 
say,  that  in  the  Secession  and  Reformed  Presbyteri¬ 
an  churches  there  is  no  head  of  a  family,  admitted 
to- their  communion,  who  is  not  known  to  worship 
God  in- his  family  evening  and  morning,  and  none, 
male  or  female,  who  is  known  to  neglect  the  duty  of 
secret  prayer.  Can  this  libeller  say  so  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  breaks  the  sacramental  bread? -This, 
it  is  believed,  is  true  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  with¬ 
out  exception,  ol  that  portion  of  the  .Associate  Re¬ 
formed  Church  which  refuses  to  sing  the  psalms  of 
Dr.  Watts.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians  have  in 
all  their  congregations,  settled  and  unsettled,  socie¬ 
ties  regularly  organized,  under  Synodical  authority, 
for  private  prayer,  praise  and  religions  improve¬ 
ment,  upon  which  their  members  statedly  attend. — 
Occasional  irregularities  wili^appear  among  the  saints 
while  on  earth  ;  but  are  they  approved  of?  Is  cor-  - 
rective  disipline  neglected  when  scandals  appear? 
When  our  friends  of  the  General  Assembly,  become 
more  immaculate  let  them  cast  these  stones.  As  to 
the  Episcopal  church,  we  would  be  sorry  that  a  min¬ 
ister  belonging  to  her,  held  principles  so  profligate 
as  those  of  the  Carlisle  ‘hinter.’  We  regret  exceed¬ 
ingly  that  such  a  man  has  a.  place  in  the  Presbyter- 
an  community.  His  avowals  would  dishonour  de¬ 
ism  itself. 

In  parting  from  these  books  which  have  led  us  in¬ 
to  this  long  discussion,  we  wish  to  tell  our  readers 
the  reason  why  we  have  purposely  kept  so  much 

repeat  from  others,  about  Rouse’s  version  not  being  the  word  of 
Ctod.  We  only  say,  the  version  which  they  call  Rouse’s,  is  a  good 
(n»wt<itt<mofthispartof  scripture.  When  they  give  a  better 
w«  will  thank  then.  - 
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aloof  from  the  main  question  :  We  wished  not  to  inv 
terfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  “Apology  for  the 
Book  of  psalms,”  against  which  these  writers,  se* 
themselves,  believing  that  the  argument  of  that  vol-r. 
ume  remains  in  all  its  strength.  .  We  have  noticed 
such  things  as  might  likely  affect  some  honest  minds, 
who  have  little  opportunity  of  deeper  enquiry.  We 
wish  it,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  it 
is  not  the  worth  of  these  pamphlets  of  Mr.  R.  and 
his  friend,  that  could  induce  us  to  write  a  page.~ 
We  have  higher  aims.  The  cause  is  worth  much, 
and  with  these  writers  are  allied,  ecclesiastically, 
men  of  greater  worth.  Men  whom  we  love  ;  whose 
character,  learning,  principles,  and  devotion  we  hon¬ 
our,  and  with  whom,  if  separated  from  such  wortbr 
less  Ecclesiastical  associates  as  the  author  of  the 
‘  Hints’  from  Carlisle,  we  could  take  the  sweetest 
counsel  and  hold  the  most  intimate  fellowship  in 
the  house  of  God.  We  had  in  our  eye  the  fraternal  ‘ 
and  affectionate  warning  of  these  excellent  men, 
when  we  condescended  to  notice  these  productions ; 
productions  as  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  every 
trace  of  kindness  of  heart,  as  they  are  for  the  desti«> 
tution  of  intellect,  learning  or  Bible  knowledge. 

In  passing,  we  have  a  word  to  brother  Ely  ofPhiK 
adeipnia.  We  are  sincerely  sorry  that  he  attended 
so  little  to  a  friendly  admonition,  once  tendered  him, 
to  leave  the  defence  of  Watts’  psalms  to  worse  men, 
men  who  have  less  to  loose  than  he,  and  who,  we 
perceive,  are  ready  to  take  it  up.  He  has,  however, 
come  down  to  recommend,  under  his  own  signature, 
one  of  the  productions  which  have  now  passed  be* 
fore  us  in  review.  On  this  he  and  we  shall  have  no 
dispute.  Fallimur  et  quondam  nondignum  tradi- 
mus.  We  merely  advert  to  .his  remarks,  that  we 
may  honour,  as  it  deserves,  his  candour  in  giving  in¬ 
timation,  that  attachment  to  “any  line  of  crowned 
V  heads  in  England  or  Scotland,”  is  a  reason  of  our 
refusal  to  unite  with  him  and  his  bretfareo  of  the 
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General  Assembly.  The  remark  can  apply  only  to 
Seceden  and  Reformed  Presbyterians.  The  most 
prominent  opposers  of  such  a  union,  on  the  part  of 
Seceders,  is  Dr.  Anderson  ;  and  we  can  assure  Dr. 
•£.  that  this  venerable  divine  is  in  principle  an  A~ 
merican  Republican,  and  we  believe  a  firm,  uniform, 
and  temperate  adherent  of  the  Jefferson  school.  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterians,  we  can  likewise  certify  broth¬ 
er  E.  are  American  in  X\ieir principles  and  feelings. 
The  majority  of  them  are  Americans  by  birth,  and 
whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth,  they  yield  not  in 
love  of  country  to  the  most  devoted  of  Columbia’s 
sons.  They  have  proved  this,  and  they  will  always 
prove  it,  when  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  faction 
make  the  country  need  their  pen,  their  sword,  their 
purse. and  their,  prayers.  When  the  battle  is  over, 

and  peace  and  plenty  bless  the  land,  in  retiring  from 
the  squable  for  office  and  emolument,  they  may  be 
*  indulged  in  seeking  the  commonweal  in  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  civil  life,  without  reproach  from  a  catho¬ 
lic  brother.  Reformed  Presbyterians  of  ail  coun¬ 
tries  know  of  no  kings,  of  no  line  of  kings,  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  England,  who  have  not  been  for  ages  pa’st, 
and  who  still  are,  in  alliance  with  the  Beast,  deriving 
their  power  from  i\\o  devil,  and  exercising  that  pow¬ 
er  according  to  its  origin,  in  making  war  with  the 
Lamb,  in  opposing  the  rights  of  God  and  of  man. — 
Reformed  Presbyterians  cannot  attach  themselves 
to  any  power  that  refuses  the  demanded  submission 
to  the  Son  of  God ;  and  while  we  thus  assure  Dr. 
E.,  for  we  suppose  every  one  else  knows  it,  that  we 
needed  not  his  admonition  on  this  point,  we  duly 
appreciate  the  principle  and  spirit,  which  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  unite  political  odium,  with  that  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Catholicism,  which  can  endure  nothing  but  it¬ 
self,  to  frown  to  their  duty  his  erring  brethren  ! — 
But  on  this  subject  of  'diffierence  the  Dr.  informs 
us  he,  will  follow  us  no  more .  “  with  a  canine 
scent  or  temper.”  We  always  give  our  brother  ere- 
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dit  lor  good  intentions,  as  well  as  for  many  good 
deeds ;  we  rejoice  to  hear  from  himself  this  resolu« 
tion  of  progressive  reform,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
he  will,  in  time  to  come,  keep  this  resolve  of  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  imitation  of  the  tenants  of  the  ken¬ 
nel.  Humanity,  however,  is  frail ;  and  therefore  to 
promote  his  vigilance,  we  kindly  call  to  his  recoUec-. 
tion  that  saying  of  the  Roman  poet,  familiar  to  him 
and  to  us  in  our  boyish  days : 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret. 

In  closing  our  reviews  of  these  works,  and  the  sub*- 
jects  incidentally  connected  with  them,  we  confess 
the  task  has  not  been  congenial,  in  all  its  parts,  with 
the  predominant  feelings  of  our  heart.  We  likewise 
acknowledge  that,  though  we  tried,  we  could  not  be 
always  serious  amidst  so  much  pretension,  nonsense- 
and  folly.  Upon  our  mind,  and  we  doubt  not  upon 
our  visible  muscles  too,  there  were,  sometimes,  iqf- 
dications  very  remote  from  profound  respect,  for  the 
gentleman  who  appeared  oa  the  pages  before  us. 
The  ‘  last,’  however,  demands  seriousness.  For 
other  reasons  than  the  ‘■reflection  that  a  part  of  the 
days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that  as  more  is  past  there 
is  less  remaining.’*  We  are  serious  now.  The 
distractions,  the  discordant  voices  of  Zion’s  S9ns,  her 
extended  desolations,  the  slumber  of  her  watchmen, 
and  their  insensibility  to  her  real  condition,  com¬ 
mand  melancholy  forebodings,  mitigated  only  by  the 
assurance  that  God  reigneth.  The  simple  question, 
whether  a  hymn  of  human  composition  may  be  sung, 
occupies  a  minor  place  among  those  ebullitions  of 
febrile  delirium  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
notice.  It  is  painful,  too,  to  witness  those  excite¬ 
ments  of  error  and  extravagance,  which  are  so  often 
hailed  as  the  signals  of  spiritual  health,  while  they 
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are,  in  reality,  no  more  than  the  hectic  blush  of  deep 
seated  disease,  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  church. 
Such  must  be  the  case  while  men  of  corrupt  princi¬ 
ples  preside  in  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  words  of  man  are  preferred  to  the  words  of 
God.  .That  Zion’s  dearest  interests  should  be  man¬ 
aged  thus,  forces  upon  the  heart  the  serious  thought¬ 
fulness  of  unfeigned  sorrow. 

The  subject  of  psalmody  elicits  the  existence  of 
principles,  which  we  fondly  hoped  had  passed  away 
with  more  unhappy  times.  We  were  mistaken. — 
We  begin  to  fear  our  estimate  of  the  moral  march  of 
man  has  been  too  sanguine.  In  our  sister  church, 
of  the  General  Assembly,  who  could  have  believed 
that  in  the  19th  century,  the  era  of  Bibles,  such 
dreadful  views  of  the  church  of  God,  as  we  find  in 
these  writers  upon  psalmody,  would  have  found  a 
place  i  Who  could  have  supposed  that  any  of  her 
consecrated  sons,  would  have  dared  to  charge  the 
most  devotional  Book  of  inspiration  with  breathing 
^  oi  extirpation  y  Aaroc  and  revenge;  influen¬ 

cing  those  who  habitually  use  it,  in  their  devotion, 
with  those  black  passions  <!0  intimately  allied  to  hell ! 
That  the  “  lo  Bacche,  lo  Baccbe  !”  of  infuriated  vo¬ 
taries  of  the  heathen  god  of  drunkenness  and  of  rev¬ 
el,  should  be  set  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  solemn  and 
soul-sanctifying  anthems  of  the  Book  of  God  !  That 
purity  of  life  and  abstinence  from  idolatry,  that  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy  “  are  not  now  required  nor  can  they 
be  acquired!”  (“Hints,”  p.  p.  11,  12,  13,  14.  Er¬ 
rata.)  That  Jesus  Christ  might  be  found  as  easily  in 
the  heathen  god  Apollo,  and  spiritual  joy  in  the  pro¬ 
fane  libations  offered  to  that  idol,  as  described  in 
heathen  song,  as  the  Saviour  and .  spiritual'  instruc¬ 
tion  in  those,  sacred  hymns  of  inspiration,  that  men¬ 
tion  the  holy  institutes  of  the  church  in  ancient  times!* 

'  had  statedthat  “the  ancient  use  of  instrumental 

music  in  the  worship  of  God  instructs  us  that  in  celebrating  the 
praises  of  God,  we  should  call  forth  the  voice  of  melody,  as  ex- 
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We  lament  that  a  language  which  becomes  the. 
enemies  of  the  faith  of  God’s  elect  alone,  finds  cur¬ 
rency  among  the  professors  of  that  faith  ;  we  lament 
the  effect  which  it  must  have  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  look  up  to  these  men  as  ministers  of  God,  and 
the  deadly  power  which  the  sentiments,  couched  un¬ 
der  it,  must  have  upon  their  own  hearts  who  have  ut¬ 
tered  it.  Unallowed  faults,  hasty  expressions,  have 
claims  to  forbearance  ;  but  the  uniform  language  of 
impiety,  the  profligacy  of  the  profligate  avowed,  has 
no  such  claims.  We  allude  in  this  remark  chiefly 
to  the  author  of  the  Carlisle  pamphlet.  Mr.  Ruff- 
ner,  tliough  very  exceptionable,  is  more  reserved 
and  decent.  As  a  reasoner  and  theologian,  his  plea 
is  low  enough,  but  he  makes  no  assault,  directly,  up¬ 
on  morals,  and  while  we  believe  the  general  tenden¬ 
cy  of  his  book  is  to  diminish  the  reverence  of  the 
heart  for  the  book  of  God,  we  are  glad  to  say,  be  is 
generally  exempt  from  that  offensive  form  of  profan¬ 
ity,  which  abounds  in  the  pages  of  the  other  writer. 
VVhile  we  offer  to  God  a  prayer  for  mercy  to  both,  * 
and  for  compassion  to  their  unhappy  flocks,  we  try 
to  think  both  authors  J 

‘  Less  impious  titan  absurd,  and  owing  more 

To  want  of  judgment  than  of  wrong  design.’ 

Cowper. 

In  leaving  these  we  turn  to  men  of  better  name, 
of  better  head  and  heart.  We  look  to  those  vener- 

pressive  of  affections  well  attuned  to  the  delightful  exercise.” 
Mr.  Rutfuer,  upon  quoting  this,  expresses  himself  thus:  In  his 
^heme  of  construing  them,  (the  ps^ms,)  it  really  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  the  words  are,  or  what  they  properly  signify — be 
can  make  them  suit  any  thing  to  suit  hb  purpose.  Dr.  Watts 
thought  the  moral  odes  of  Horace  might  be  altered,  so  as  to 
make  good  spiritual  songs ;  but  Mr.  M‘Master  might  very  well 
sing  them  as  they  are ;  he  could  easily  understand  Apollo  to 
mean  Christ,  and  wine  to  be  spiritual  joy.”  Ruffner,  page  37. 

Is  this  not  saying  that  Christ  and  the  grace  of  his  Spirit  are  as 
easily  found  in  the  odes  of  Horace  as  in  the  psalms  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  I  .  Is  the  man  who  speaks  thus  a  Christian  or  an  infidel  ? 

^  •  a'  •  * 
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able  and  venerated  names,  who  know  and  who  lovt 
the  word  and  truth  of  God  ;  who  have  not  only  a 
place  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  are  high,  and' 
justly  high,  in  her  courts,  her  schools  and  her  coun¬ 
cils.  We  look  to  them  to  silence  forever  that  un¬ 
hallowed  style  in  which  this  precious  portion  of  in¬ 
spiration  has  been  spoken  of.  We  hope  to  hear 
them  call  forth  an  emphatic  voice  from  the  highest 
judicatory  of  their  church,  making  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  every  portion  of  the  Book  of  God  must  be 
received  witlt  reverence ;  that  a  literal  version  of 
the  Book  of  psalms  is  authorised  by  her,  in  all  its- 
parts,  in  her  psalmody,  to  be  used  by  her  children  ; 
that  many  of  them  do  so  use  it ;  and  that  it  must  be 
treated  with  respect  j  that  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of 
psalms  is  accordant  with  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God;  that  it  exhibits  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
moral  government  of  God  ;  and  that  every  one  who 
loves  those  principles  and  that  spirit,  will  love  the 
Book  of  psalms;  that  he  is  not  a  Christian  (I  ex¬ 
press  the  sentiment  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
members,)  who  does  not  possess  the  same  spirit 
these  psalms  (which  denounce  vengeance  against 
the  enemies  of  Jesus,)  express.  So  far  is  it  from  be¬ 
ing  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  them  their  broadest  meaning,  despis¬ 
ing  the  shrinking  interpretation  of  those  who  would 
make  them  mere  predictions.  If  they  are  fit  for  God 
to  utter  and  to  execute,  they  are  fit  for  man  to  use  in 
prayer,  and  in  view  of  their  execution,  or  when  ex¬ 
ecuted',  to  sing  in  praise.  If  any  man  love  not  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  accursed.  Let  annun¬ 
ciations  similar  to  these  be  beard,  and  the  effect  will  be 
powerful  and  happy.* 

*  Of  ‘  The  design  and  use  of  the  Book  of  psalms,’  by  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don,  we  are  unable  to  speak  particularly,  not  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  perusal  of  it.  From  what  we  caii  gather  among. , 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rufiher,  we  are  disposed  to  think  well  (h 
the  production.  Several  important  positions  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
we  perceive,  the  writer  is  unwiUing  to  encounter.  The  same 
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ADDRESS  XO  patrons. 

In  presenting  to  our  subscribers  the  last  number  of 
the  present  volume,  we  address  to  you  a  few  re¬ 
marks  with  respect  to  the  labours  of  the.  year,  as  far 
as  these  have  been  employed  on  the  Evangelical 
Witness.  For  the  support  which  you  have  given, 
us,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  many  of  you 
have  made  remittances,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  our 
own  feelings,  without  expressing  our  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments,  in  which  we  include  those  who  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  subscriptions,  at  the  termination  of  the 
1st  volume;  and  they  are  lew;  indeed  nvuch  fewer 
than  we  had  anticipated. 

A  magazine  of  a  doctrinal,  practical,  and  polemic 
character  chiefly,  was  an  experiment ;  for  there  is 
not  one  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Witness  excepted.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  religious  journals  are  mere  vehicles  of  intelli-. 
gence.  We  were  aware  that  the  spirit  of  enquiry 
into  matters  of  fact  respecting  the  state  and  progress 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  must  lead  to  doc¬ 
trinal  investigation,  and,  in  the  divided  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  many  important  subjects,  to  polemical 
discussion.  But  whether  the  period  had  arrived, 
when  a  journal  of  this  character  could  be  supported, 
remained,  to  be  tested  by  experience.  The  four  • 
Evangelists  and  the  acts  of  the  apostles  contain  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact  chiefly,  while  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles  are  alfoost  entirely  devoted  to 
doctrinal,  practical,  and  polemic  theology.  The 
former  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter. 

■  There  is  reason  of  congratulation  that  the  experi- 
rhent  has  been  successful,  beyond  our  expectations. 

want  of  candour,  in  remarkinc  upon  thb,  is  obvious  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  “Strictures”  on  uie*  Apology thus  he  represents 
the  question  of  the  continued  use  of  a  Book  of  inspired  psalms, 
the  same  as  one  respecting  the  continued  and  stated  use  of  a 
Book  of  inspired  prayeis;  as  though  such  a  Book  had  ever  ex¬ 
isted. 
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This  success  evinces  that  there  are  Christians,  not 
a  few,  who  are  willing  to  examine  patiently  the  great 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  who  relish  doctrinal 
enquiry.  It  also  demonstrates  that  modefn  liberal-* 
ity  is  not  merely,  nominal ;  for  we  cannot  hope  that 
among  so  many  readers  of  various  denominations, 
and  all  classes  of  society,  scattered  over  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory,  from  Sr.  Johns,  in  the  British  do¬ 
minions,  to  Florida,  and  from  Boston  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  you  can  all  have  accorded  every  sentiment  ut¬ 
tered  in  our  pages,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Yet  mostof  you  still  continue  your  support. 

That  we  have  been  free  from  error,  we  cannot 
pretend ;  yet  We  can  say  .with  a  good  conscience 
that  we  have  taught  no  doctrine,  argued  for  no  princi¬ 
ple  that  we  do  not  believe  to  be  founded  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  agreeable  to  the  analogy  ol  faith  ;  so 
far  as  we  know  our  intentions,  we  have  been  actua¬ 
ted  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  sinners,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  our 
God,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  beloved  country. 
For  this,  we  trust  you  will  allow  our  sincerity,  how¬ 
ever,  on  some  points,  your  views  and  ours  may  not 
harmonize. 

As  to  the  freedom  with  which  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  names  and  discussed  the  opinions  connected  with 
them,  and  the  strong  language  we  have  used  in  re¬ 
lation  to  some  heresies,  and  the  decisive  lone  in 
which  we  have  reprehended  pretensions  unsupport¬ 
ed,  we  have  no  indulgence  to  ask  of  you.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  severity  of  rebuke  has  been  indulged, 
beyond  what  is  warranted  by  the  example  of  our 
Lord,  his  prophets,  and  apostles.  On  this  point  we 
do  not  intend  to  lower  our  tone.  The  glory  of  God, 
the  paramount  interests  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  the 
Lord’s  house,  the  duty  of  decision  in  the  best  of 
all  causes,  and  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  for¬ 
bid  ail  trimming,  ail  attempts  to  fritter  away  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  truth,  to  accommodate  the  sickly  uppetites  of 
depraved  men. 
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In  relation  to  mere  matter  of  fact  we  have  been 
sparing.  Bible,  missionary,  and  'other  intelligence 
of  a  similar  character,  can  be  found,  in  superabund¬ 
ant  profusion  elsewhere.  To  this,  in  the  present  in¬ 
teresting  state  of  the  civil  and  religious  world  we 
shall  probably  devote  more  space  in  ihe  second  vol¬ 
ume.  We  should  be  happy  that  we  could  have  the 
means  of  furnishing  our  readers  with  as  accurate  re¬ 
ports  ol  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as 
those  furnished  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and 
other  le}iislatnres;  reports  taken  by  stenographers 
on  the  doors  of  our  assemblies  and  synods.  It  would 
jro  tar  to  correct  many  errors,  which  we  believe  to 
exist.  The  discussions  of  those  bodies  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  of  God  ;  and  public  opinion 
would  be  a  salutary  check  upon  those  who  counte¬ 
nance  error  in  our  judicatories. 

You  will  have  perceived  that  we  are  especially 
earnest  that  the  nations  should,  in  iheir  national  ca¬ 
pacities,  be  subjected  to  the  government  of  Emman¬ 
uel,  and. rule  agreeably  to  his  law,  in  subserviency 
to  the  interests  ol  his  church  and  for  the  glory  of  his 
name.  That  they  will  do  so  is  certain,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

Finally,  your  support  shall  excite  us*to  still, greater 
diligence  for  your  profit,  and  our  best  efforts  we  pro¬ 
mise  for  your  improvement.  In  your  prayers  we  so¬ 
licit  an  interest.  The  greater  part  of  you  w  e^never 
have  seen,  never  shall  see,  until  both  you  and  we  shall 
have  bid  adieu  to  the  abodes  of  mortality.  But  let 
us  hope  that  the  communion,  which  we  hold  with 
each  other  in  these  pages,  look  towards  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints  in  mansions  of  glory. 
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